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AERIAL WARFARE: SECRET GERMAN PLANS? 


In December 1928 a German correspondent whose good faith I 
had no reason to doubt sent me by post what he believed to be 
an important secret document. It purported to be a copy of a 
confidential memorandum which General Groener, the Reichs- 
wehy Minister, had addressed in November 1928 to various 
party leaders upon the necessity of building the first German 
|.‘ Pocket Battleship,’ or ‘ Armoured Cruiser A.’ Proof of authen- 
| ticity was lacking; but internal evidence was so strong that I 
published a careful English translation of the memorandum in the 
Review of Reviews for January 1929. 

| No heed was paid to the document in this country. The 
_ London correspondent of a Berlin newspaper was the first to 
understand its importance. He translated it back into German 
and telephoned it to Berlin. Then some of my unfortunate 
_ German acquaintances—who were totally innocent—were placed 
_ under arrest. General Groener could not deny the authenticity of 
his memorandum, and spent some unhappy days in trying to 
| justify it. Messages from the Berlin correspondents of English 
1 Extracts from documents printed in italics ; interpretations in small print. 
Vor. CKVI—No. 689 I B 
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newspapers soon explained the significance of a revelation which 
had been overlooked by the editorial staffs of those journals in 
London. 

Now, through various non-Jewish German channels, I have 
received copies of other documents that call for reflexion. After 
studying them carefully with the help of experts, I can find no 
serious reason to doubt their genuineness; and they bear so 
directly upon the safety of Great Britain and other countries 
that they ought not to be withheld from public knowledge. In 
the main they emanate from what is alleged to be a secret depart- 
ment of the German War Office, or Reichswehrministerium, and 
consist of communications between it and sundry German under- 
takings which are interested in the manufacture and development 
of aircraft and in methods of aerial warfare. 

This secret department is called the L.G.A.—an abbreviation 
of ‘ Luft-Gas-Angriff, or ‘ Air Gas Attack.’ There is also a 
department called L.G.V.—that is, ‘ Luft-Gas-Verteidigung,’ or 
‘Air Gas Defence.’ But my information concerns chiefly the 
L.G.A. 

The first document, which, though written on plain paper, 
bears official reference numbers and is dated from Berlin at the 
end of July 1932, is marked ‘ strictly secret,’ and is signed with an 
illegible name above the words ‘ Colonel and Chief of the Depart- 


ment L.G.A.’ It is a communication to an aeroplane firm and 
runs : 


As you were informed some time ago, the gigantic French forti- 
fications on our Western frontier make attack by infantry seem quite, 
and artillery attack almost, hopeless. Consequently there remains 
only the most intensive development and extension of the air weapon, 
in order that air warfare may be waged effectively and ruthlessly 
against important military and industrial centres and, above all, 
also against the civilian population of large cities. 

Therefore the L.G.A. applied on June 22, 1932, to No. IX. (the 
number known to you from the list sent to you on June 2, 1932, of 
the collaborators and experts of the L.G.A.) and asked him for 
proposals or a memorandum setting forth how, in his opinion, 
attacks by air might in future be most effectively carried out. 

Enclosed in photographic copy are extracts from his memorandum, 
received to-day, upon which you will please comment as quickly as 
possible. 


The style of this document is not especially military—a 
circumstance which, did it stand alone, might be held to warrant 
suspicion. But the sequel tends to dispel doubt. The first page 
of the photographed extracts from No. IX.’s memorandum begins 
with an incomplete passage of which the full meaning is not quite 
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clear, since its opening words were apparently on the previous 
page that was not transmitted. The remainder of the passage 
runs : 


in the necessary provision of raw materials by a simple transforma- 
tion of the proper departments of large chemical undertakings, so as 
to produce Yellow Cross or compressed Yellow Cross, could easily be 
assured. 


(‘ Yellow Cross’ is currently, though inaccurately, called mus- 
tard ‘ gas,’ for ‘ Yellow Cross’ is a liquid. Other German names 
for it are ‘ Senfgas,’ ‘ Lost,’ and ‘ Yperit.’) 

Then follows the third section of No. IX.’s memorandum : 


(0) PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The following procedure is proposed in order to test, in scien- 
tifically wunexceptionable fashion, the conditions of raining down 
liquids containing chemicals or bacteria, as is desired by the L.G.A. 
and L.G.V. This procedure has the advantage of being extremely 
simple and cheap and at the same time of being practicable on the 
largest scale without enabling our civilian population or the secret 
agents of other Governments to notice anything. The idea came to 
me after recent conversations with No. V. at Cologne. 

It is known that bacteriologists use the Micrococcus prodigiosus, 
which ts called the bacillus of the ‘ Bleeding Wafer’ by reason of its 
ved colouring, to demonstrate to students of tuberculosis or similar 
maladies the danger of infection by tiny drops of saliva. 

In these demonstrative experiments one simply mixes with saliva 
in the mouth small quantities of a—for human beings quite harmless 
—pure culture (of this bacillus), and gives one’s lecture at various 
distances from sterilised culture plates. At the end of the lecture the 
plates ave covered wp and the germs are bred so that they may be 
shown to the students. From the number of the germ colonies that 
are found, conclusions can be drawn as to the quantity, range and 
trajectory of the little drops of saliva. 

Since the Micrococcus prodigiosus is very rarely found in the 
air—according to the report from No. V. it hardly exists in the air, 
at least not under normal conditions—this fact would be very suitable 
for a test of the extremely complicated aero-dynamic effects to which 
—according to preliminary measurements undertaken by Nos. III., 
VII. and the undersigned—the raining down of liquids from air- 
craft at various heights is exposed. It is obvious how enormously 
important it is to clear up these questions in view of an effectively 
concentrated bacteriological or chemical attack by air. 

If these bacilli could be successfully rained down from an aero- 
plane, with sufficient concentration, from various heights and in 
varying conditions of wind and weather, etc., and, as in the case of 
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the medical demonstrative experiments just mentioned, could be 
caught by culture plates on the ground, then one could study at one 
stroke,? aero-dynamically and meteorologically, not only bacterio- 
logical but also chemical spraying. 

The undersigned is not enough of a bacteriologist to be able to 
decide upon the suitability of the Micrococcus prodigiosus for these 
purposes. But he urges the staff of the L.G.A. to have this examined 
as soon as possible by a competent scientific collaborator, since, as 
has just been said, the wholly obscure questions of physics in relation 
to small drops might be solved to the greatest advantage of the L.G.A., 
and perhaps in a very simple way, by the ‘ bacteriological’ procedure 
which the undersigned has planned. 


The next extract also begins with an incomplete sentence : 


‘ bring home to the Reichswehrministerium the reasons for our very 
notable superiority in comparison with the English and French 
technique of discharge (from aircraft)’ (Abwurftechnik). 


The extract continues :— 


(c) MILITARILY IMPORTANT AERO-DYNAMIC INVESTIGATIONS 
IN ENEMY COUNTRIES (beim Feinde). 


In the paragraphs IVc. and d. (which are not among the extracts 
from No. IX.’s memorandum that have reached me) mention was 
made of the especial and, for us in the event of an enemy attack, 
decidedly more favourable conditions of the air currents in the 
Berlin and Hamburg underground railways, in relation to which a 
number of very important principles were discovered. 

Quite as important, nay, much more important, would it be to 
investigate the conditions of air circulation in the Paris Métro and 
in the various London [underground railway] systems according to 
the Berlin scheme of measurements. Our knowledge of these con- 
ditions is still thoroughly inadequate. 

The material upon measurements taken by secret agents and 
sent to the undersigned by the L.G.A. (reference Nos. Ic.1399/3I ; 
Ic.2144/31 ; Ib.1729/31 and Ic.88/32; 1b.135/32; Ic.438/32; 
793/32 ; Ic.1207/32 from Paris ; as well as Ic.1417/31 ; Ib.1332/31 
and Ic.81/32 ; Ib.125/32; Ic.511/32; Ic. 1301-07/32 from Lon- 
don) is still much too fragmentary and in part also lacking in 
objective ? exactness, as appears from the diagrammatic valuation. 
Therefore it is urgently necessary ? that the measuring instruments 
should be made more delicate and be simplified for agents in the way 
recently indicated (at the discussion in the Reichswehrministerium 
on June 16, 1932). This could best be done direct * through Darm- 
stadt, Dessau and Gottingen. 


® Italics in the original. 
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Nevertheless the undersigned is able to see from the figures before 
him that the L.G.A. scheme for the infection of large cities like Paris 
or London by distributing separate deposits of Y ellow Cross [mustard 
gas] or bacilli in the systems of their underground railways ought, 
in the main, to be practicable. The ascertained, though doubtless 
abnormal, effects of the indraught of air at the entrances to many 
underground stations and stopping places are also very interesting 
(compare the measurements at the Pasteur, Montparnasse and, above 
all, Concorde stations in Paris, or in London at Leicester Square, 
Tottenham Court Road and especially Piccadilly Circus and Liver- 
pool Street). These effects would greatly assist gas attacks by airmen 
upon these points, since spaces like the Place de la Concorde or 
Piccadilly Circus offer a typical picture from the air and are there- 
fore very easy for an observer to spot. 

The undersigned believes, therefore, that the bacteriological 
procedure indicated above would be of great utility in the preliminary 
aero-dynamic studies that are still necessary for the chemical or 
bacteriological infection of enemy underground railway systems. 


The recipients of these two communications from the L.G.A. 
acknowledged and answered them only towards the middle of 
August 1932. They gave various reasons for the delay, one of 
them being that the very great importance of the questions raised 
in the memorandum written by No. IX. required a plenary sitting 
of all competent persons, some of whom were absent. They found 
No. IX.’s proposals ‘very good’ and raised no objection to an 
experimental ‘ raining ’ from the standpoint of technical aviation, 
since their aircraft, built mainly of duralium, were not susceptible 
to chemical influences. If desired, their aircraft could be specially 
varnished with bakelite, though this seemed hardly necessary. 
They thought the proposed method of testing the effects of 
raining down bacilli ‘ highly significant both theoretically and prac- 
tically,’ and urged that the needful bacteriological technique 
should be worked out. They enclosed diagrams of air currents, 
including some drawn up by the institute at Géttingen for various 
types of aircraft. 

The next stage in the proceedings consists of a lengthy corre- 
spondence with the German War Office and the L.G.A. upon the 
results of experiments with a liquid culture of Micrococcus pro- 
digiosus sent from Berlin in 60-litre carboys. At first these experi- 
ments failed. No colonies of bacilli grew upon the culture plates, 
in the preparation of which agar, a gelatinous Japanese seaweed, 
was used. But on January 27, 1933, the L.G.A. was delighted 
to find that various culture plates used in a laboratory experi- 
ment ‘ plainly showed colomies of the Bacillus prodigiosus after 
being kept thirty-six hours in a temperature of 25 degrees Centi- 
grade.’ 
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This was three days before the appointment of Herr Hitler to 
the German Chancellorship and the formation of his Administra- 
tion. The dates of the previous correspondence, and the reference 
numbers mentioned by No. IX. in his memorandum, prove that 
the L.G.A. asked for No. IX.’s expert opinion during the von 
Papen Administration, and that air measurements in the Paris 
and London underground systems had already been made in 1931 
during the Briining Administration. But on February 3, 1933, 
* the L.G.A. was requested by the firm which had been entrusted 
with the experiments to inform it of the composition of the liquid 
culture of Bacillus prodigiosus so that laboratory tests and experi- 
ments by aircraft could be more rapidly carried out. ‘ Jn the 
interest of national defence,’ the chief of the L.G.A. firmly declined 
this request on February 10. But before the end of February 
1933, as a result of personal representations made in Berlin, the 
matter was laid before Herr Hitler himself and submitted to his 
decision. The chief of the L.G.A. could not foresee, ‘ im view of 
the strained political situation,’ what the decision would be or 
when it would be taken. 

As a matter of fact, Herr Hitler gave his decision (in the 
affirmative) only on May 16, 1933—that is, on the eve of his 
famous Peace Speech in the Reichstag. When informing the 
experimenting firm of this decision, and enclosing the chemical 
formula for the composition of the liquid, the chief of the L.G.A. 
wrote : 


Berlin, May 17, 1933. 


In accordance with the decision signed by the Chancellor on 
May 16, 1933, which lies before us, your request of February 3, 1933, 
is hereby granted and the order of February 10, 1933 (reference 
No. IIc. 74/33) ts revoked. 

The composition of the solution, which you are hereby bound to 
keep strictly secret,® you will see from the enclosure. It is, besides, 
especially necessary to note that you may neihter make the culture 
plates yourselves nor breed upon (the germs] them, since this might 
easily attract the notice of the academically-educated members of your 


staff. 


The chemical formula itself seems comparatively simple, and 
it may appear strange that so much care should have been taken 
to keep it secret, inasmuch as it is a very slight modification of 
formulas already known and published abroad as well as in 
Germany. Expert chemists assure me, however, that the modi- 
fication is not quite so simple as it looks, and that many things 
look simple when once they have been discovered. 


* Italics in the original. 
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As long ago as 1899, an article by Edwin O. Jordan in No. 27 
of the Chicago Botanical Gazette on ‘ The Production of Fluorescent 
Pigment by Bacteria ’ points to the value of various chemicals in 
developing this pigment ; and volume 73 of the German Archiv 
fiir Hygiene, published in 1911, contains a report upon cultures 
of the Micrococcus prodigiosus. ‘The report points out that this 
germ, when bred on slices of potato, regularly forms trimethyl- 
amine. Theauthors of the report, D. Ackermann and H. Schiitze, 
suggested a composition in which 20 grammes of agar should be 
used. But, as the use of agar would have yielded a gelatinous 
liquid, the author of the L.G.A. formula substituted ingredients 
more suitable for the purpose in view. The obvious reason for 
the secrecy is that the L.G.A. was actuated by a comprehensible 
desire to prevent any hint of its schemes from reaching the 
uninitiated in Germany or elsewhere. 

Soon after the experimenting firm had been informed of the 
chemical formula, a series of tests began. A civilian chemist, 
sent from Berlin, scraped, with a sterilised platinum blade, pure 
cultures of Micrococcus prodigiosus off potato slices and mixed 
these pure cultures with the chemical solution until it took on 
arosy hue. Then he went back to Berlin, taking with him samples 
of the mixture so that the number of germs in each cubic centi- 
metre might be accurately ascertained. Three days later he 
returned, and the mixture was rained down from an aeroplane 
flying at various heights between 5000 and 1000 metres, culture 
plates having been placed in suitable positions upon the flying 
field below. The culture plates were then taken to Berlin so that 
the results of the experiments might be secretly and exactly 
discovered. 

The results appear to have been satisfactory. Before the end 
of July 1933 the chief of the L.G.A. in Berlin wrote urgently to 
the firm in question, enclosing a photographic copy of an extract 
from a further memorandum from No. IX. and asking the firm to 
express its opinions upon sundry technical points. One of these 
points was whether anybody had yet succeeded in calculating 
mathematically the initial velocity (of liquids) discharged from 
tubes of more than 1 centimetre diameter, or whether one of 
the firm’s physicists had found, empirically, a workable formula. 
A very speedy answer was asked for, because thorough experi- 
ments on a large scale were contemplated in the course of August 
1933. 

The extract from No. IX.’s second memorandum consists of a 
long disquisition upon the velocity of drops of liquid falling through 
the air, together with a number of mathematical calculations and 
comparisons. But the beginning of the extract runs: ‘ As regards 
the experiments with the bacilli, the undersigned is glad to know that, 
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in accordance with his advice, two experiments have already been 
made and have given encouraging results.’ It seems, therefore, that 
the culture plates on the ground had caught enough of the bacilli 
rained down from the air to prove the procedure recommended by 
No. IX. to be practicable. 

It appears, further, that No. IX. and the other scientific 
collaborators of the ‘ Air Gas Attack ’’ Department of the German 
War Office had been studying the works of foreign meteorological 
authorities and had confirmed the well-known conclusion that 
drops of liquid cannot exceed a certain diameter and that the 
' Stokes formula only applies to drops of small size. But, as No. IX. 
remarks, drops of this size are not desirable, for tactical reasons, 
in raining down Yellow Cross (mustard gas) liquid, because such 
small drops, as in the case of fog, fall very slowly. According to 
measurements taken by No. IX. and his collaborators, small drops 
of distilled water fell through the air only at a speed of 0-097 
centimetre per second, whereas larger drops fell 585-4 centimetres 
in a second. The slow falling of the smallest drops would 
be tactically very disadvantageous. In sunshine they would 
evaporate rapidly before reaching the earth. The wind could 
easily blow them away from the spots aimed at, or a current of 
warm air could carry them up to great heights. This would 
enable the enemy, or a civilian population, calmly to reach places 
of safety. Therefore No. IX. strongly favoured drops of such a 
size as to fall with a maximum terminal velocity. As to the time 
taken by liquids of various specific gravities to run out of tubes 
of from 5 to 20 millimetres diameter, No. IX. observes that in 
this case the Toricelli law is valid, though only when tubes of 
I centimetre diameter at most are used, and on condition that the 
internal diameter of the tube is constant, and that the direction 
of the liquid stream is not changed by more than one bend in the 
tube. When the diameter is larger than 1 centimetre various 
factors combine to deform the stream and to make all calculation 
uncertain. 

Coming then to experience gained by Germany in bomb- 
dropping during the war, No. IX. suggests that bombs containing 
about 100 kilogrammes of Yellow Cross (mustard gas) liquid 
might be used. As this liquid, technically pure, has a specific 
gravity of 1-26 at a temperature of 20 degrees Centigrade, 100 kilo- 
grammes of it would fill roughly the space of 79°5 litres. To this 
quantity about 2} litres of inert gas must be added so as to 
increase the constancy of the Yellow Cross liquid. Therefore 
the diameter of the bomb must be such as to allow for a volume 
of 82 litres in a cylinder 2 metres high. 

This calculation gives a diameter of 11-4 centimetres. For 


reasons Of safety the glass of the container ought to be at least 
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0-4 centimetre thick, for the thickness of only 0-25 centimetre, 
suggested by the L.G.A., might be dangerously thin. Thus the 
tare of the glass container, taking into account the difference of 
volume between two cylinders of 11-8 and 11-4 centimetres 
diameter, with a height of 2 metres, works out at about 15-4 
kilogrammes. The emptying of a Yellow Cross bomb by raining 
down its contents would take about ten minutes through a round 
tube—that is to say, 132°5 cubic centimetres a second ; but if 
other factors were taken into account it might be as much as 
221 cubic centimetres a second. 

No. IX.’s calculations were checked and tested by the research 
department of the firm in question, and, early in August 1933, 
were found to be accurate and in accordance with the observa- 
tions of Lenard, the famous German physicist, upon rain drops. 
But, as regards the Toricelli law for tubes larger than 1 centimetre, 
experiments with water and benzine showed that this law has its 
limitations, and is totally inapplicable to tubes of more than 
8 centimetres diameter. Mathematical treatment of the problem 
of discharging liquids through large tubes seemed almost hopeless, 
because the stream of liquid is narrowed by a number of factors 
and leads to irrational conclusions, as the Russian physicist, 
Professor Chwolson, has already pointed out. In any case, it 
would be far too dangerous to use any form of tank or reservoir 
for the liquid gas because of the stationary-wave effect that would 
be set up in a tank by atmospheric pressure and by the vibration 
of the motor and propeller. Further experiments were then 
undertaken to decide the best form of apparatus for the discharge 
either of pure Yellow Cross liquid or of bacteriological cultures. 
Once more, No. IX. produced suggestions comparable to the egg 
of Columbus. ‘ In technical matters one is often led, or forced, to 
follow very complicated paths, only to find one day a surprisingly 
simple solution of a problem.’ 

These new proposals described apparatus for the discharge of 
Yellow Cross liquid from ‘ glass bombs’ in aeroplanes, so that a 
bomb containing a unit of 79-5 kilogrammes of Yellow Cross 
(mustard gas) liquid could be emptied in ten minutes with or 
without pressure upon the contents. No. IX. lays down the 
further principles that his apparatus must be adaptable to every 
type of aeroplane, that there must be an emergency device to 
permit the whole bomb of Yellow Cross liquid to be dropped in 
case of need or in order to cover especially important points with 
great quantities of what he calls ‘ Haber’s mortal product’ (Téd- 
lichkeitsprodukt), and, by a high degree of concentration, to 
multiply its effects. It seems that the largest drops of Yellow 
Cross liquid—of which the specific gravity is higher than that of 
water—would fall to the ground at a speed of 8-4 metres a second. 

Vor. CX VI—No. 689 B* 
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In favourable meteorological conditions such drops could reach 
the earth in eight minutes from 4000 metres, in six minutes from 
3000 metres, in four minutes from 2000 metres, and in two 
minutes from 1000 metres. 

Soon afterwards, in October 1933, the L.G.A. drew up a list 
of plans for gas attacks upon a large number of towns and places 
in France. They included Diedenhofen (Thionville), Metz, 
Strasbourg, Mutzig, Belfort, Nancy, Briey, Verdun, Toul, Epinal, 
the inner city and the suburbs of Paris, Toulon, Marseilles, 
Lyons, Havre, Rouen, Caen, Nantes, Le Creuzot, St. Etienne, 
Roubaix and Tourcoing, besides eleven places in the Nord depart- 
ment and nine in the department of Meurthe and Moselle. The 
object of communicating these plans to the experimenting firm 
appears from a letter written by the chief of the L.G.A. towards 
the end of October 1933, in which the firm is requested to check 
the plans in relation to the prevailing air currents which had been 
theoretically assumed to be probable. The firm was asked to mark 
in red ink eventual errors in each ‘ gassing plan.’ 

Of even greater interest than these projects is a document 
which, at first sight, appeared incomprehensible. A double sheet 
of about foolscap size bore a series of numbered entries, the text 
being written, or rather scribbled, hastily in pencil. The paper 
showed clear marks of finger prints. The entries seem to have 
been made in the open air and the paper itself to have been laid 
or to have fallen on the ground, for it is distinctly dirty. It bears 
no date or signature, but, from internal evidence, was begun on 
August 18, 1933. Across the left top corner run the words—in 
the same handwriting as the text and underlined in red—‘ Please 
examine carefully and check by diagram.’ There seemed little hope 
of making out what this document meant, for it consists entirely 
of German abbreviations and of figures. The opening lines may 
be given as a specimen : 


‘0. P. f. Vers. u. Koor. Conc. (0b.).-Mehrf. wmf. -ca. 210 X 1012-, 
Be. m. H. Pers ; gen. 6h sp. Sirg. -2.47. p.m. -18.8.33. 
Nr. zr: Pl. Rpg: ONOO; 3,12 km: Bur-2; A. 8,75; nor. 
neg.; s.g.ggt. K 4231.’ 
By careful expert study, with the help of a map of Paris, nearly 
all of the abbreviations and figures could nevertheless be made 
out. Not only does the deciphered text show how thoroughly the 
plans for air attack with bacteriological solutions or gas, or both, 
have been tested by German agents in Paris (and probably else- 
where), but it proves that the author of the document must have 
been acquainted with the proposals and calculations supplied by 
No. IX. 

Though I cannot claim that the interpretation of this cryptic 
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document is exact in every particular, or that closer study by 
meteorological or other experts would not show some of the 
renderings to be doubtful, I may give an instance of the care with 
which it has been examined. The most comprehensible details 
of the first two lines are ‘ 6h’ and ‘ 2.47 p.m. -18.8.33.’ If‘ 6h’ 
be taken to means ‘ six hours,’ why should a German agent have 
used the letter ‘’%’ instead of ‘ St.,’ am abbreviation of the word 
‘ Stunden,’ or ‘ hours’ ; and why should he have written ‘ 2.47 p.m.’ 
instead of ‘ 2.47 N,’ an abbreviation for the German word ‘ Nach- 
mittag,’ or ‘ afternoon’? The answer is that it is the established 
practice of German, as of other meteorologists and astronomers, 
to use Latin abbreviations in recording the times of observations, 
and that ‘h’ stands for ‘ hora’ and ‘ p.m.’ for ‘ post meridiem.’ 

Some knowledge of meteorology is, indeed, needed to com- 
prehend the cryptic document, though its broad sense can be 
readily understood with reference to the Paris underground rail- 
way system, commonly called the ‘ Métro.’ German agents took 
the Place de la Concorde as the central point of their operations 
and used the obelisk in the middle of it as their main point of 
co-ordination. At the north-east corner of the Place de la Con- 
corde, where the Rue de Rivoli begins, there is an underground 
station from which lines run in several directions, one of them 
going north and east towards the Place de la République, another 
south-west in the direction of the Ecole Militaire, and another 
due south under the Seine to the Chamber of Deputies station on 
the left bank, near the end of the Boulevard St. Germain. The 
object of the experiments was to find out how many ‘ colonies ’ 
of Micrococcus prodigiosus would grow upon culture plates, placed 
in or near the entrances to various underground stations, after 
the Place de la Concorde, and apparently other places, had been 
sprayed with large numbers of these germs, and the germs them- 
selves had been carried by the wind to the openings of the under- 
ground stations or sucked in by ventilators. 

The interpretation of the two first lines of the report is as 
follows : 

The Place de la Concorde is the zero point for tests and co-ordination 
of all measurements, the obelisk being the centre of the co-ordination point. 
The Place de la Concorde was driven round (mehrfach umfahren) several 
times, about 210 units, containing a billion (Micrococcus prodigiosus) germs 
each, were sprayed. Done with the help of assistants; and, exactly six 


hours later, the results were measured. The spraying itself took place at 
2.47 p.m. on August 18, 1933. 


Entry No. 1 deals with the results at the Place de la Répub- 
lique station, 3-12 kilometres east-north-east of the obelisk on the 
Place de la Concorde. The measurements refer to the Beaufort 
scale of wind force (on which a report was issued by the Director 
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of the British Meteorological Office as an official paper, No. 180, 
London, 1906). Anemograph readings of wind velocity were also 
taken. The term ‘ negative’ is used to mean the direction of a 
wind blowing towards the point of co-ordination, and ‘ positive’ 
to mean a wind blowing away from the obelisk. Thus inter- 


preted, entry No. I runs: 


Result of the measurements at the Place de la République station in a 
direction east-north-east from the obelisk which is 3-12 kilometres distant. 
Wind, according to the Beaufort scale, 1—2, or an exact anemograph 
reading of 8-75 metres per second. In normal conditions of wind and 
with a wind blowing towards the point of co-ordination, conditions are very 
suitable, since 4231 colonies were counted on the plates. 


The second entry refers to results at the Ecole Militaire 
station near the corner of the Avenue de Suffren and the Avenue 
de la Motte-Picquet. Its interpretation runs : 


The point of measurement is the Ecole Militaire, especially at the 
junction of the Avenue Suffren and the Avenue de la Motte-Picquet, 
22 kilometres south-west of the obelisk. Strength of the wind 2, according 
to the Beaufort scale, 12-33 metres per second as shown by anemograph. 
This position is only relatively suitable. .Merely 313 colonies grew. The 
dissemination [of the germs] by air currents is feeble on account of the 
[open space of the] Champ de Mars. The wind was clearly positive, that 
is to say, was blowing away from the obelisk. 


According to entry No. 3, the experiment near the under- 
ground station Porte Charenton was still less satisfactory. The 
agents may have been disturbed in their work or other circum- 
stances may have been unfavourable. The interpretation runs : 


Measurement at the underground station Porte Charenton. Result 
at a point opposite the Bois de Vincennes. South-easterly direction from 
the obelisk and 6-75 kilometres distant from it. Strength of wind, accord- 
ing to the Beaufort scale, o—1. Anemograph 3-33 metres a second. Wind 
conditions normal. Four series of three plates each were used. Wind 
blowing away from obelisk. Result bad, the exposure was too short. 
Few or no colonies were found on the plates. 


The fourth entry is likewise unsatisfactory because the work 
of measurement was disturbed. It refers to a run in a motor car 
from the underground station Solférino along the left bank of the 
Seine as far as the Place Valhubert. It says: 


Drove in a car from the underground station Solférino along the Quai 
d’Orsay on the left bank of the Seine by way of the Quai Voltaire, Quai 
Malaquais and Quai St. Bernard. Stopped at the Place Valhubert and 
carried out a measurement at a spot almost opposite the Gare d’Orléans 
3°9 kilometres in a bee line from the obelisk. The measurement was dis- 
turbed but the air suction was enormous. 


The fifth experiment took place in the Allée de Longchamp 
and yielded poor results. The spot chosen was 300 metres from 
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the Porte Maillot station, west-north-west from the obelisk. The 
measurements were uncertain. Only 658 colonies were counted 
(on the culture plates). Nevertheless this point was thought 
‘ perhaps suitable.’ 

The sixth entry shows more encouraging results. This 
experiment was undertaken near the underground station Porte 
de Versailles, with reference also to the underground station on 
the Boulevard Pasteur, usually called ‘ Pasteur.’ The interpre- 
tation runs : 


Point of measurement underground station Porte de Versailles, 7 p.m. 
Distance exactly 2-11 kilometres (perhaps by underground from the Pasteur 
station, which, in this experiment, served as a secondary point of co- 
ordination). Porte de Versailles very important because it is a terminus 
and leads to Pasteur. Wind conditions normal blowing towards obelisk. 
Very good result!!! 6738 colonies obtained. 


In entry No. 7 the Pasteur station was (as in No. 6) a sub- 
sidiary point of co-ordination. It runs: 


Another measurement in which Pasteur was again taken as point of 
co-ordination. Here the suction of the air was very strong. At the entrance 
the air was warm, and a wave of pressure was observed. The results of the 
measurements are marked on a special map. Wind conditions normal, 
blowing towards the obelisk from a south-westerly direction. The dis- 
tance from the obelisk is shown on special map. 95,778 colonies were 
counted!!! The result was checked an hour later, and 91,389 colonies 
were counted. 


The delight of the agent at the result of this experiment was such 
that he put three notes of exclamation after the number of germ 
colonies counted, and checked the result again an hour later. 

Still better were the results of test No. 8 at the Chamber of 
Deputies station, 500 metres from the obelisk on the Place de la 
Concorde. This entry runs: 

Point of measurement Chamber of Deputies station, 500 metres south 
of obelisk. Measurement inside the station. A flat wave of air pressure 
was observed. Opposite the entry is a very suitable place. Four series 
of three plates each, with a warm current of air, normal pressure, direction 
of wind towards the obelisk. 1,124,781 colonies grew because the point is 
so near to the obelisk. IX. is right!!! Strength of wind was 1—2, accord- 


ing to Beaufort scale; and 9-69 metres per second on anemograph. This 
inside result is annihilating ! !. Note particularly and repeat measurement. 


The remainder of the document refers to further measure- 
ments taken on September 19, 1933, with reference to telegrams 
(? sent to Berlin) on July 14, August 4, and August 12. These 
measurements took place near the forts on the north, east and 
west of Paris, particularly at Cormeilles, Montmorency; Domont, 
Ecouen-Stains, Garges, Vaujours, Paliseau and St. Cyr. The 
measurements in the south of Paris were to be taken subsequently. 
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Simultaneously with these measurements in Paris, experiments 
on a large scale were carried out in Berlin, apparently under the 
auspices of the L.G.A. itself. The results were submitted to the 
firm which had undertaken the original experiments with the 
Micrococcus prodigiosus, and it was asked by the L.G.A. to send 
in its comment with all speed, ‘ since weighty comparisons are to be 
made with the material on observations received from Paris and 
London.’ It was suggested that the comment upon the Berlin 
results should be made personally in Berlin, and that special 
arrangements would be expedient for the protection of the person 
making them because the Secret State Police had recently noticed 
very lively activity among the secret agents of other Great Powers. 

The centre of the Berlin experiments was the Tempelhof field. 
They were made towards the middle of August 1933, in the small 
hours of the morning. The Friedrichstrasse railway station was 
the central point of co-ordination. Subsidiary points were the 
flying fields at Johannisthal, Spandau and Staaken, besides a 
number of other centres, some of which were as far as 50 or 60 
kilometres from Berlin. Upon the results of the Berlin experi- 
ments no figures or other indications are given. 


CONCLUSION 


From the facts which these German documents reveal, the 
conclusion seems warranted that the Air Gas Attack Department 
of the German War Office has been conducting experiments and 
measurements in Paris and London since 1931 for the purpose of 
ascertaining how the underground railway systems can best be 
infected with deadly germs or poison gas, or with both, whenever 
attack is thought expedient. The experiments in Berlin were 
doubtless intended to be at once a means of checking the results 
obtained in Paris and London and of making defensive arrange- 
ments in case of aerial attack upon Berlin. 

In connexion with these bacteriological experiments it is a 
noteworthy coincidence that, very soon after the L.G.A. had 
received No. IX.’s first memorandum, at the end of July 1932, a 
writer in the Militdérwochenblatt (the organ of the German General 
Staff) proclaimed (on August 18, 1932) the need for a new strategy 
of surprise which would be ‘ so crushing that the enemy will find 
it materially impossible to organise his defence.’ 


WICKHAM STEED. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
Readers of this article will readily appreciate the fact that, 
for obvious reasons, Mr. Steed is unable to disclose his sources. 
We are forced to admit, therefore, that it is impossible to guarantee 
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by any direct method of verification the authenticity of the 
information it contains. But I have myself been privileged to 
examine the German documents from which the article has been 
put together, which contain much matter which Mr. Steed did 
not consider appropriate for publication. And, though in the 
nature of things anything like absolute certainty is ruled out, the 
weight of evidence contained in them leaves no doubt in my mind 
that the story they tell, if not true in every particular, is sub- 
stantially accurate. Moreover, Mr. Steed has assured me that 
as much as possible of the scientific data contained in the docu- 
ments has been checked by independent experts, who have 
reported nothing which in any way even remotely suggests that 
they are spurious. 

That the whole story will be denied officially, of course goes 
without saying. Nor is it possible, in the circumstances, to 
produce a rejoinder which will prove the denial to be false. But 
official denials in matters of this type are common form all the 
world over, seeing that international decency demands that the 
secret plans of General Staffs should be discreetly veiled from the 
eyes of the public. That the German Ministry of Defence is the 
only Government department that has undertaken experiments 
of this nature may perhaps be regarded as improbable. In the 
unhappy state of the present world it is no doubt the duty of 
General Staffs to experiment in these terrible potentialities of 
modern warfare. Experiments with poison gas are perfectly 
legitimate, and indeed necessary for purposes of defence. But to 
carry out investigations of such sinister import in the capital of a 
friendly country is a very different matter, since it shows beyond 
all possibility of doubt that the data they yield are intended, 
not for defence, but for aggression. 

In deciding to take the risk of publication I have based 
myself upon the Italian proverb se non é vero é ben trovato. For 
even if the whole tale is a forgery, the fact that anyone should 
deem it worth while to perpetrate such an ingenious fraud is not 
without a sinister significance, which makes it all the more 
essential that ordinary citizens should realise the kind of horrors 
with which modern war is threatening them. 


Epitor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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WHY THE DISARMAMENT DEADLOCK? 


THE desire to find a scapegoat, to discover ‘ the real villain of the 
piece ’ and blame our. woes upon him, is a deep-seated human 
tendency. It is one which of recent years demagogues every- 
where, whether of the Left, when painting a picture of the wicked 
Capitalist, or of the Right, in painting a still worse one of the 
Communist or Jew or Alien, have exploited to the full. One sees 
something of this same desire to ‘ find a villain ’ in explaining the 
deadlock of the Disarmament Conference. One very authorita- 
tive critic says we must find out ‘ which nation is for disarmament 
and which against ; which is responsible for wrecking the Con- 
ference.’ Other critics talk terrifyingly of the intrigues of 
armament manufacturers (and, indeed, it is not likely that, ‘ as 
business men,’ they have been altogether inactive); of the 
activities of those who profit by the ‘ industries of death.’ As 
soon, however, as we begin to examine with any detachment the 
case as presented by each participating nation, and allow to 
others the right to the same motives or fears which we invoke as 
justification for our own policy, we see immediately that any 
exact allotment of blame is impossible. We shall not get very far 
in understanding the inwardness of this failure, nor be in a 
position to profit by its lessons, until we direct our inquiries less 
to who is responsible and much more to what is responsible. 
Anyone who has had occasion during the last few years to 
discuss the problem with the spokesmen of the various chief 
countries concerned can hardly fail to have been struck by the 


fact that each one says honestly and sincerely the same thing. 
Each says : 


Surely you cannot honestly expect us to do more than we have done, 
until others show a readiness to do as much. We have cut our defences 
down to the extreme limit of safety ; and while we have been reducing 
others have been steadily increasing. We can do no more. It is now 
the turn of others. 


A British Cabinet Minister said last month that outside 
those bound to disarm by treaty ‘ we are the only nation who 
have reduced our armaments. Everywhere else we are faced 
with increased forces and increased preparations of a warlike 
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character.’ A month or two earlier a popular and distinguished 
sailor said exactly the same thing. It would be quite easy to find 
almost exactly those words used by German, French, Italian, and 
American statesmen during the last year or so. Each finds it 
impossible to believe that the other can say it with sincerity. 
But it is none the less true that each does say it with sincerity, 
however mistaken each may be. 

The thing is possible because we have all agreed that the key 
word in the discussion is to be ‘ Parity.’ But parity is a mathe- 
matical impossibility, because exact equation of different forms 
of power simply cannot be calculated. During the discussion of 
naval parity with America the British at one juncture pointed 
out to the Americans that one proposed arrangement gave the 
latter more power in a certain category of ships. The Americans 
retorted : ‘ Yes, but look at your coaling stations!’ How many 
coaling stations go to how many ships? Nobody has ever been 
able to say, and nobody ever will be able to say. 

It was during that discussion that a still more elusive problem 
in the equation of the varying factors of national power came up. 
We had built a new type of 10,000-ton cruiser, mounting an 
8-inch gun, which the Americans were disposed to imitate, and 
the problem was to establish how the power of the cruiser mount- 
ing a 6-inch gun compared with that mounting an 8-inch gun. 
The experts in Washington made an interesting discovery. In 
clear weather an 8-inch gun cruiser had undoubted superiority 
because it could outrange the other, but in foggy weather the 
6-inch gun had superiority because, operating at close quarters, 
it could manceuvre more quickly. 


Well now, [said the Americans] look at the greater frequency of fog on 
your side of the Atlantic. This gives your 6-inch gun cruisers a power 
comparable to 8-inch gun cruisers on this side of the water, where weather 
is apt to be clearer. We really must take that climatic factor into con- 
sideration in the allocation of units. 


How much fog goes to how many cruisers? It prompted a 
senator in Washington at the time to say that among the factors 
we had to equate were ‘ fogs, bogs, and hogs.’ A discussion along 
these lines could, of course, go on to the end of time. About the 
only purpose that it serves is to enable the expert of each nation 
to prove that, despite steadily enlarged budgets, his nation is 
really disgracefully under-armed because the other has more 
resources in fogs, or bogs, or hogs. 

In a sense it is certainly true to say that all the great States 
have been in favour of disarmament and all have contributed to 
make it impossible. Each, that is, has favoured the disarmament 
of others—would be prepared for some degree of disarmament 
itself if that of others were deemed to be sufficient ; and each has 
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imposed conditions that others are not ready to accept. The 
dominant lines of the picture are those which indicate the positions 
of Germany, France, and Great Britain. 

Take, first, the position of Germany. After the war she was 
disarmed by compulsion on the general understanding that her 
disarmament would be the prelude to some equivalent disarma- 
ment of the victor nations. Provided that this condition were 
fulfilled, Germany has been perfectly prepared to stand by her 
present disarmament and to renounce any rearmament. Again 
and again she has declared her readiness to renounce any weapon 
of land, or sea, or air, which the Allies are themselves prepared to 
renounce, a disarmament proposal more complete than any made 
by any other State of Western Europe. All she asks is equality 
of rights and status. We all know that this equality cannot be 
permanently denied, and Britain has declared herself ready to 
accept the principle. So far the German position is not that of a 
criminal, and no one, in view of this, could fairly cast her for the 
vole of the villain of the disarmament drama. 

We come to France. France says she is prepared to accept 
equality, but it.must be real equality ; differences of population, 
notably, must be taken into account. To ask a France of less 
than 40,000,000, weakened by the tragic experiences of the war, 
experiences seared into the mind of every French man and woman 
alive, to weaken her relative position just at the moment when 
Germany (with a population in the future, it may be, twice that 
of France) has been carried off its feet by a wave of fanatical 
nationalism, is to ask the French to jeopardise the security they 
have made such sacrifices to obtain—to ignore fact, forget 
experience. However one may blame France for her failure to 
seize opportunities of compromise and adjustment with Germany, 
the position taken broadly by the French public, that France 
would not be safe with a Germany armed on the French scale, is 
one with which realistically minded folk would surely find it 
difficult to quarrel. Would we do more if we were in France’s 
position—facing the fact of a Hitlerised Germany of vastly 
superior population, a Germany to which France has already 
' made great concessions in the way of advancing the period of 
Rhineland evacuation ? Yet, even so, France has not refused to 
disarm. She is prepared for a large measure of disarmament— 
has, though the strongest air Power in Europe, offered to scrap 
her air arm entirely if Britain will stand unequivocally for the 
collective system of defence, of common resistance to the war- 
maker, that is, and particularly, as the condition of general dis- 
armament, stand for the complete internationalisation of civil 
aviation. France is ready to disarm in exchange for a ‘ collective 
system ’ which is a political reality. Whatever weight may be 
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given to certain aspects of the French policy (some of which will 
be dealt with presently), the attitude taken by France is hardly 
one which qualifies her for the véle of the villain. 

As to Great Britain, does anyone suggest that we did not, do 
not, desire disarmament ? It is the British draft plan of October 
1933 which seems, at the moment of writing, to hold the field. 
Britain has had to play the difficult réle of broker between France 
and Germany and to try to obtain reconciliation of their views. 
Put broadly, the difficulty has been that concession from France 
sufficient to make a disarmament agreement with Germany 
feasible can only be obtained by giving France security guaran- 
tees, to which large sections of British opinion are opposed on the 
grounds that the guarantees of the Locarno Treaties are all that 
France can reasonably ask. Of which more presently. 

If we are to appreciate at all the attitude of foreign nations 
towards our claim that we are the only nation that has done any 
disarming and now stand all but defenceless, there are certain 
facts which we ought to look at objectively. In 1913-14 the 
French standing army numbered approximately 890,000. In 
1932 it numbered 552,000 (as late as 1925 it still numbered 
730,000). One of the first acts of M. Herriot’s Government in the 
summer of 1932 was to decree a further reduction of more than 
50,000 men. Nor is that all. In 1913-14 close on 700,000 of the 
French had done one year’s military training or more. To-day 
there are in France only 280,000 troops, and a considerable pro- 
portion of that number have only had six months’ training or less. 
Germany’s standing army (before Captain Goering had begun. to 
rebuild its strength) had been reduced from 850,000 two-year 
conscripts (an army with vast reserves) to 100,000 twelve-year 
volunteers (i.¢., with no official reserves at all). This is a reduc- 
tion, however reserves may be allowed for, at least five times as 
great as Britain has made. Russia’s standing army was alleged 
in 1913-14 to number not less than 1,300,000 men. At the lowest 
computation it was not under 1,000,000. In 1932 it numbered 
534,000, together with 61,000 others (O.G.P.U. and such) in 
‘ formations organised on a military basis.’ This is a reduction 
of 60 per cent.1 Even Italy’s army shows a considerable reduc- 
tion compared to 1913-14, though no doubt it is offset by a large 
increase in voluntary military organisations. Czecho-Slovakia (a 
fair example of the new Central European States) had no army 
in 1913-14; but she has reduced the numbers of her land forces 
since 1925 by more than Io per cent. 

As to the French air force (which France on certain condi- 


1 For these figures I am indebted to the very authoritative work of Professor 
Noel-Baker, who, as secretary to the President of the Disarmament Conference, 
has been familiar with every development and detail. 
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tions is ready to scrap), it should be remembered that France has 
three air fronts in Europe, while we have one. In air forces it is 
quality and, above all, speed that counts. On June 28, 1931, the 
air correspondent of The Times declared that ‘Great Britain, 
deficient in numbers as compared with other Great Powers, has 
gone far ahead of them in efficiency.’ He further added that : 


Put into general terms, the comparisons mean that the British military 
aeroplane is about thirty miles an hour faster than comparable machines 
in other countries . . . nor is it only in speed that improvement has been 
made. The new aeroplanes have remarkable powers of climb and 
manceuvre. 


It is very commonly stated that, even in respect of naval power, 
“we alone have done any disarmament.’ Foreigners do not quite 
see it that way, Germany, who was our great rival in 1914, and 
who was responsible by her Navy Law for the immense expansion 
of our Fleet from 1900 onwards, has had her navy reduced from 


approximately 1,100,000 tons to 140,000 tons. She has no 
battle fleet at all, no aircraft carriers, and no submarines. The 
Austro-Hungarian fleet—an important Mediterranean auxiliary 
to the German navy—has ceased to exist. The Russian fleet has 
virtually ceased to exist ; it has no modern units of importance, 
and naval experts never take it into account. France and Italy 
are weaker relatively to Great Britain in all categories of ships 
than they were in 1914, with the exception of cruisers and sub- 
marines, and it must be remembered that France has six battle- 
ships, nine cruisers, and various destroyers, etc., which were in 
service before the war, while Italy’s battleships and nine of her 
cruisers were launched before the war. There is no unit listed in 
the British Navy so old as these vessels, some of which sailors 
regard as ‘ scrap-iron.’ 

As to the United States and Japan, both made great increases 
in their forces during the war (increases made in order to assist us 
to defeat Germany). Their building developed into a Japanese- 
American competition during the years 1918-21. The danger 
which this involved for us, as well as for America and Japan, was 
averted by the Naval Disarmament Treaty of Washington, under 
which we established a definite ratio of relative strength with 
both the United States and Japan. The ratio with the United 
States (maintained by the London Treaty) was that of parity ; 
as against Japan we obtained a superiority of 5:3. These ratios 
have never been exceeded by the United States or by Japan ; 
indeed, in some categories of ships they are still well below their 
permitted levels. 

The bargain has not proved to be a bad one for Britain. 
Professor Noel-Baker, as the result of his study of the comparative 
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strengths ofthe Great Powers in 1914 and 1934, comes to the 
conclusion that . 


in battle fleets our superiority in Europe to-day is not only greater than it 
was in 1914, but is greater than it has ever been since modern navies were 
first constructed. 


To that conclusion the British Navy man will retort that it is 
beside the point to talk of our position in Europe, because our 
naval problem is not a European one, but a world one, and that 
a nation’s power must be judged in relation to the task which it 
has to perform. 

This brings us near to the heart of the whole trouble. What 
constitutes ‘ armament adequate for defence’ ?—which through- 
out has been the basis of all the calculation. What we need for 
defence depends upon what will be brought against us in attack. 
If we have two ships and our enemy one, we are strong. : If we 
have 200 and he has 300, we are weak. A degree of armament 
which would be quite adequate if we have to meet only one State 
becomes automatically quite inadequate if we have to meet 
several ; a degree of armament which would be inadequate in 
meeting a given enemy single-handed might well be adequate if 
we had powerful allies in meeting him. The very terms 
‘ adequate,’ ‘ sufficient for defence,’ ‘ safe,’ ‘ fair’ are quite mean- 
ingless unless we can make certain assumptions concerning the 
political situation they are designed to meet. Adequate to meet 
what enemy ? To deal with what situation ? Who do we assume 
to be with us and who against us ? 

These are very elementary considerations, of course, but they 
are vital, indispensable if the discussion of what is ‘ fair armament 
for defence’ is to get anywhere. Yet these are precisely the 
questions with which the Conference deals only quite incidentally. 
In so far as they were raised in the discussions of security, Britain 
tended to adopt, as we know, a position of great aloofness, taking 
rather the line that, as she could not possibly increase her Con- 
tinental commitments, she could not profitably enter into further 
discussion. 

The major effort of the Conference has throughout been 
centred upon finding a formula of parity. It was indispensable, 
perhaps, to find such formula as a sign and symbol of equality of 
right. We managed to find it in the case of British and American 
naval power because both sides, in fact, recognised that parity 
was a purely subjective thing, and that the mere numerical 
equality in units did not in the least necessarily indicate equality 
of power. On grounds of national dignity, pride, prestige the 


formula is more important than the thing. But when you come 
to serious preoccupations of national defence (and fears con- 
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cerning national defence have been the dominating motives in 
the policy of the great States participating in the Conference), 
parity as a principle of policy is quite inadequate. (We did not 
really fear American naval power and Americans did not really fear 
ours. Parity was a pure matter of prestige on their part.) The 
fears of the respective great States concerning the danger to 
defence may have been fears created by interested parties—by 
the services, or armament makers or what not ; it may well be 
that they were unexamined fears, unexamined in the sense that 
nations have not clearly asked themselves ‘ Suppose we do become 
weaker than a rival, what will he, what can he, do?’ But plainly 
they were fears, whatever their origin, which the statesmen had 
to take into account. And parity does not really assuage them. 
First, because, as we have seen, you can never tell when you have 
got real parity of power, because precise equality is incalculable ; 
and secondly, because, if you did get it, especially in the air (in 
place of abolition of air forces), it might well create the most 
dangerous of all situations, unless accompanied by political 
changes which do not come within the scope of the Conference. 
For note this: that, while everyone recognised that it would be 
impossible to evade giving Germany equality of status, everyone 
desired that France and Britain should in fact be left stronger 
than Germany after the first Disarmament Convention had been 
carried out. Germany was to have ‘ qualitative ’ but not ‘ quanti- 
tative’ equality. The Germany of Dr. Briining might have 
accepted that as an instalment, and it was wise to attempt to 
carry European appeasement a stage further by that means. Had 
the Germany of Briining secured any real disarmament from the 
Allies, the Germany of Hitler might never have come into being. 
It is a tragic element in the story, that the offer which to-day we 
should probably be quite ready to make to Hitler, and which he 
would probably refuse, we were not ready to make to Briining, 
who in 1932 might have accepted it, as an instalment that would 
have prevented developments which to-day add so enormously to 
our difficulties. 

Britain’s attitude towards qualitative disarmament—dis- 
armament based on the distinction between weapons which are 
mainly for attack and those mainly for defence—has revealed 
curious oscillations. Early in 1932 there seemed very good hope 
of securing general abolition of most of the weapons forbidden to 
Germany, particularly in respect of the most important—air 
forces. At that time Germany, France, Russia, Italy and the 
United States, together with all the smaller Powers, stood for 
outright abolition. In April of that year Sir John Simon secured 
from the Conference acceptance of the resolution pledging the 
abolition of aggressive weapons, quoting in a speech which he 
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made a statement by Signor Grandi that the world knew what 
were the aggressive weapons, because the Versailles Treaty had 
abolished them for Germany. Having made that speech in 
Geneva, indicating, presumably, the British attitude, Sir John 
Simon returns to London and we hear nothing more of it for six 
weeks, when a speech is made on Britain’s behalf at the Con- 
ference, not by a Minister this time, but by an admiral, who 
makes it clear that in the British Government’s view there are no 
aggressive weapons at sea, and that the doctrine which Sir John 
had supported so eloquently six weeks previously was not to 
apply to the British Fleet. When, later, President Hoover put 
forward once more the proposal to make general the abolition of 
the arms forbidden to Germany, the British delegation resisted 
the proposal and put forward counter-proposals which destroyed 
it. Disarmament on the basis of general abolition of the arms 
forbidden to Germany was at an end. 

We know, of course, that behind these hesitations are very 
grave considerations of national defence, and ‘ defence comes 
first.’ But if we grant to others the right to apply the same 
principle of placing defence first (which we must) and the right to 
make the same type of reservation and qualification—grant to 
each the right to give himself the benefit of the doubt in estimating 
what extent of force on either side constitutes the incalculable 
and imponderable situation of ‘ parity ’—then there is no mystery 
at all why a Disarmament Conference fails. 

Armament competition arises from the measures which each 
State has in the past adopted for purposes of defence, and, it may 
well be, with no other purpose than defence, because those measures 
render nugatory exactly similar measures taken by some other. 
Solve the problem of effective national defence, and you solve the 
problem of disarmament. The problem of defence cannot be 
solved by ignoring it. Experience has clearly shown that we 
must grant at the outset the right of every nation to effective and 
adequate defence: no conference on any other assumption could 
possibly get anywhere. But in that case the very first problem 
to solve is to know how when two States like France and Germany 
confront one another each can be sufficiently strong to feel secure 
without making the other feel insecure. For the truth is that if a 
nation is to be really safe it ought to be stronger, decisively 
stronger, than any likely to attack it—as a British Cabinet 
Minister once proclaimed. But in that case, what becomes of the 
defence of that other? Is he to have none ? 

This is the first problem to solve before we can hope to get 
very far with disarmament. By what method can A. achieve 
defence without cancelling automatically that of B.? The 
dilemma is not just a piece of logic-chopping easily disposed of by 
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a little compromise and adjustment, but the tragic difficulty 
which the most astute statecraft has never for long been able to 
evade. It is at the root of the deadlock now produced—as it 
was at the root of the last war. That war arose, not because we or 
others had specific grievances against Germany, but because we, 
like other non-German States, felt that if Germany became much 
stronger we should, in any dispute with her, be at her mercy—in 
a position of complete defencelessness, with no means of effective 
resistance, no means of defending our national rights. 

Note that defence consists not merely or generally in the 
defence of the national territory. Britain has had unnumbered 
wars since the Norman Conquest. They have all been fought in 
someone else’s country. The fact does not condemn them as 
aggressive wars. They may well all have been defensive, but 
plainly not defensive of the nation’s soil. They were defensive 
of its interests or rights. But if defence means being in a position 
effectively to defend your rights as against any who may challenge 
them, it means, in fact, being stronger than that potential chal- 
lenger. Note, then, the position. Each State says in effect to 
its potential rival, as we felt that Germany before the war said in 
effect to us: 


We demand power adequate for the defence of what we conceive to be 
our rights. That is to say, we demand to occupy such a position that 
when we get into a dispute with you and the question is whether you are 
right or we are right, we can always be judge and settle it. That is what we 
mean by defence. 


We argued, quite justly, that for Germany to occupy such a 
position was to deprive us of all means of defence of our rights. 
If it is asked what we were defending when we declared war upon 
Germany, the short answer is that we were defending the right to 
have any defenceat all. A position of defencelessness, we said, is 
one which no free people should ever be asked to occupy. So far 
we were right. We were less right when we added that we 
proposed to compel Germany to occupy that position. 

Germany is refusing to occupy it. She points to the Treaty 
of Versailles—which she regards as the product of British naval 
power allied to French military power—as indicating the sort of 
fate reserved for those who make the mistake of being weaker 
than their rival. She proposes in no distant future to be stronger, 
to tear up that Treaty and make a new one. It will not be a 
better treaty than the present ; it will be a worse one, and thus even 
more in need of revision by its victims, who will, in going to war 
to change it, be fighting ‘ for right and justice.’ They may well 
be fighting against injustice, but will also be fighting to replace 
one injustice by another; will be fighting, not for their rights, 
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but for the right to be judge of what those rights are in a dispute 
with another. Which is a very different matter. 

How does ‘ parity’ meet that situation? The more pas- 
sionately convinced is each party to the dispute that absolute 
right is on his side, the more will each feel justified in provoking 
a clash ‘ to remedy injustice.’ Where there is clear preponder- 
ance of power on one side, the obviously inferior party just has to 
lump it. Peace is maintained at the price of justice. German 
military preponderance after the defeat of France in 1870 main- 
tained peace for more than forty years, It is extremely doubtful 
whether France will be able to maintain her present preponderance 
for forty years, especially in view of new arms—the raiding 
aeroplane, plus poison gas and bacteria—in the creation of which 
the parties start, as it were, at scratch. 

It is precisely in the new air arm, employed by two parties 
both convinced that they are right, each fearing injustice at the 
hands of the other, where parity, a nicely balanced equality of 
power, is likely to prove the most dangerous situation of all. 
For on certain points touching the employment of the aeroplane 
all experts are agreed. The points are : 


(1) Given certain weather conditions, aeroplane attack cannot be 
repelled. (The Aeroplane states in a recent issue: ‘ A defence force that had 
any serious stopping effect would have to be so large that its cost in men 
and machines would be out of all proportion to its value.’ A big proportion 
of the attackers will get through, whatever the defensive provisions.) 

(2) Once delivered, an attack can be paralysing, aiming, as it would, 
at nerve centres—railways, ports, aerodromes, water reservoirs, factories, 
cities. Mr. Mollison says: ‘ A highly organised air power would probably 
succeed in reducing the enemy country to a state of utter chaos within 
twenty-four hours.’ Which means that— 

(3) Victory goes to the side that can get its blow in first by making it 
impossible for the victim effectively to retaliate. 


The air arm creates a situation in which many might deal with 
one, but in which nice balance between two parties is a standing 
invitation to both to strike before the other can do so. It illus- 
trates the inadequacy of ‘ parity’ as a principle for securing 
disarmament. 

It is not parity of power as between two disputants which is 
needed, but overwhelming preponderance of power (which can 
be measured where parity cannot) to restrain either party from 
using his force in order to impose his judgment of the dispute on 
the other. If there is preponderance of power behind a workable 
rule of international life (e.g., peaceable settlement of disputes) 
broadly equal for both, then might is truly being put behind 
right instead of being used by one party to deny right (i.¢., the 
right of judgment each claims for himself) to the other. We can 
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avoid the fundamental dilemma of the old international anarchy 
by that method of ‘collective defence,’ mutual assistance in 
resistance to the peace-breaker, which we were the first to propose 
in Europe, but which we have failed since to support with much 
consistency. Since the war we have always looked upon any 
increase of commitments as something devised for the protection 
of France at our expense—somewhat overlooking the fact that if 
France were overcome by Germany we should once more be 
faced by the precise situation which we confronted in 1914, and 
which brought us into the war. We then regarded France as 
‘our first line of defence.’ Yet we fail to see now why France 
(after the watering down of our commitments under Article XVI. 
of the Covenant, which resulted from the interpretation put 
thereon at the Second Assembly of the League in 1921) does not 
regard our undertakings under the Locarno arrangements as 
adequate. Apart from the fact that it is almost impossible to 
say what our obligations really are under the Locarno agree- 
ments, we do know that the guarantees have reference only to 
the western frontiers of France. But in fact we do not protect 
either France against Germany or Germany against France by 
guaranteeing frontiers. Such guarantees do not solve the problem 
of national defence as we saw it in 1914 and as France sees it 
to-day. If Germany provokes war with France, or her allies, on 
grounds having no relation to the Rhine frontier and defeats 
France, we should certainly then be in no position to implement 
our Locarno guarantees, and, the state of belligerency having 
ended the treaties in any case, their terms in the subsequent 
settlement with France would be disregarded. What France 
needs and asks for, what the stability of Europe and an effective 
defence policy for Britain need, is not that we should guarantee 
this or that frontier, but that we should guarantee peace— 
guarantee, not that changes are not made, but that changes are 
not made by war, by the preponderant power of one party to the 
dispute, by one of the litigants acting as judge ; guarantee the 
equal rights of both parties to impartial judgment, and, as an 
indispensable part of a peace system, guarantee the observance 
of disarmament (assuming we can get a convention at all) by 
co-operating in the withholding of armament materials if it is 
discovered that one of the parties to a convention is arming beyond 
its terms. 

The essential difference between the French and British views 
in these undertakings is that the French believe in definite pre- 
commitment to a defined obligation, and we do not. Our posi- 
tion is, ‘ You can surely trust us to do the right thing. We 
always have done so when the time comes. We will “ consult.” 
We want, meantime, to keep our hands free.’ But that is to 
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repeat the tragic error of 1914. Twenty nations were finally 
obliged to take the field against the peace-breaker. Most of them 
had no pre-commitment. We had no League or Locarno obliga- 
tions in 1914. Our hands were free. Yet we, like others, were 
drawn in. Freedom from commitment did not keep us out, but 
it is as certain as anything well can be in human affairs that com- 
mitment would have kept us out. Had Germany known before 
1914 that twenty States would be brought into the field against 
her as the result of the line of policy she was then pursuing, she 
would not have continued along that line and there would have 
been no war. The vast power of these twenty States that had 
finally to go to war had no deterrent effect on Germany, and 
could have no deterrent effect, because she did not know that 
they would oppose her. Germany did not even know a week 
before war occurred that Britain would be certain to join France. 
With that degree of uncertainty as to the purpose of power, how 
is it possible that it should have a deterrent effect upon aggres- 
sion? The potential power of the anti-German combination 
was not a force for peace because the potential war-maker was 
unaware that the force would be brought against him. 

But if the world is to create a system of collective or mutual 
defence to replace that of ‘ each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost ’ which lies at the root of armament competition, it will 
not suffice to create a preponderant bloc which says to a rival 
bloc: ‘ If you do such and such, we will fight you.’ It must also 
say: ‘ If you refrain from doing such and such, we will noé fight 
you, but protect you.’ If the potential criminal has reason to 
believe that he will incur punishment whether he obey the law 
or not, punishment ceases to be a deterrent. When the German 
Ambassador on the eve of war asked Sir Edward Grey, ‘ If we 
keep out of Belgium will you keep out of the war?’ Sir Edward 
was unable to reply ‘ Yes,’ which enabled the German militarists 
to say: ‘ We shall face the opposition of Britain whether we go 
through Belgium or not.’ Our force failed to prevent the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality. Grey saw, also, when the juggernaut 
was upon us, that he could not reasonably ask Germany to stop 
mobilising unless we were prepared to do our part in restraining 
Russia from mobilising (by withdrawing our alliance if she 
continued so to do). In other words, we had to offer not only 
coercion to Germany if she violated the law, but protection if she 
observed it—protection from our own allies, if need be. Our force 
had to be pledged first to the law, not the litigant. 

The old alliances were not on those conditions and did not 
have that purpose. A new world-wide grouping of States opposed 
to Germany and Japan is now forming. If the purpose of such 
group is merely to promote the interests of its members in opposi- 
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tion to the interests of Germany and Japan, it will fail to keep 
the peace and disarmament will fail. If the purpose of the new 
grouping is to ensure to its members the right to peaceable settle- 
ment of disputes, to defend the member prepared to arbitrate 
and restrain the peace-breaker who is not, it can offer the same 
right of protection to both Germany and Japan and invite their 
membership. To such collective defence we shall have to come 


if disarmament and peace are ever to be achieved. 


NORMAN ANGELL. 
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NATIONAL OR CONSERVATIVE? 


In the January number of this Review 3 I ventured to discuss the 
prospects of the Conservative Party. Since that time the topic 
has been enriched by a suggestion, coming from no less a source 
than the Conservative Attorney-General, that the Conservative 
Party should have no further prospects as such, but should 
commit suicide and merge into a new party to be called the 
National Party and to include all the existing political factions 
at present supporting the Government. It is not unnatural that 
this suggestion has raised a good deal of discussion within the 
ranks of the party thus condemned to an untimely end, or that the 
discussion should have given rise to some interesting divergencies 
of opinion. 

The most remarkable feature of the discussion is the wide 
measure of support that this suggestion has received. Most 
striking of all was the recent manifesto, signed by not less than a 
hundred private members of Parliament, which if not supporting 
the proposal as immediately practicable, at least indicated that 
it is upon the long view the ideal solution of the present political 
situation. This manifesto is the more remarkable because the 
correspondence in the Press which followed, quite clearly shows 
that even within Parliament the body of Conservative opinion in 
agreement with it is by no means limited to the actual signatories 
It is perhaps worth while, therefore, to analyse the situation 
which has led to this interesting conclusion. 

The present situation within the Conservative Party is 
interesting. For the first time for many years effective political 
bodies have appeared outside the Conservative Party and to the 
right of it, and the influence of these bodies within the party 
itself has not been small. Attempts have been made at various 
times since the war to create movements of this kind. Hitherto 
they had been associated with the names of three newspaper 
magnates, two living and one deceased, and by this time the 
technique of their creation is fairly well known. An embittered 
attack in the controlled newspapers was followed by a bye- 
election campaign in which a candidate of few abilities, and 

1 «The Prospects of the Conservative Party.’ 
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sometimes of dubious antecedents, was secured to fight as Anti- 
Waste, or Empire Free Trade, or Independent Conservative, or 
in which support was given to a candidate already in the field 
but prepared to advocate a policy more or less in line with the 
newspaper attack. This method of campaign often succeeded well 
enough in causing trouble to official Conservatism, but it had its 
serious limitations. In the first place, it lacked an effective per- 
manent political organisation, and, in the second place, the sphere 
of activity was almost entirely limited to the radius of influence 
enjoyed by the London evening newspapers. There was another 
feature which deserves consideration, and which had its effect 
in discrediting manceuvres of this kind with genuine Conservatives. 
The candidate selected, owing to one or other of the two limiting 
factors noticed above, had never a chance of ultimate success, 
and the net result of his activities (with the single exception of 
the St. George’s bye-election) was to make more likely the return 
of a Socialist representative to Westminster. 

Nevertheless, this guerilla Press warfare did make Conservative 
leaders more sensitive to criticism from the extreme right than 
they otherwise would have been, while the effect of these campaigns 
upon the prestige of the Conservative Party with the general 
public was undoubtedly to create the impression that the party 
was led by weak men and place-seekers, who habitually compro- 
mised with their political opinions and sold their supporters into 
the hands of their opponents. To-day there are, apart from the 
Empire Crusaders, at least two important Right-Wing bodies 
outside the Conservative organisation—Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
Fascists and a movement of which Lord Lloyd (but wrongly it 
seems) is thought to be the leader, called the British Movernent. 

Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascists are in some ways the inheritors 
of the ‘ anti-waste ’’ and newspaper candidates. They have the 
support of one of the newspaper magnates involved. Within 
the London area their criticisms of official Conservatives are 
almost indistinguishable from those of their predecessors’, and 
within that area undoubtedly they appeal to exactly the same class 
of elector. They are, however, in a sense at least more powerful, 
for they are not subject to the old limitations. They have an 
effective permanent organisation, and they are not limited in 
their activities to the London area, although it has been suggested 
that the support of Lord Rothermere has been bought at the 
price of a serious divergence of opinion between the northern 


and the southern branches of the party, the northern branches. 


looking for their support to the unemployed, whether of middle 
or working class origin, and the southern, by reason of the limita- 
tions imposed on their propaganda by the decided views of 
their distinguished patron, drawing their support almost entirely 
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from disgruntled Conservatives. They: certainly have this in 
common with the old newspaper candidates—that their effect 
upon the Conservative Party has been wholly bad. Right-Wing 
Conservatism of the wrong kind has been alarmed by Fascist 
defection into dangerous activity, and Fascist criticism has 
(oddly enough) had the effect upon the uneducated public of 
making some of them believe that the true Conservative principles 
are really identical with Fascist principles, if only Conservative 
leaders did not compromise and hedge, as they are always 
supposed to do. It is to be anticipated that in southern England 
the Fascists will run political candidates with exactly the same 
object as the old newspaper candidates (the prevention of a 
Conservative victory even at the cost of a Socialist success), 
and these candidates may meet with a similar measure of support. 

The other extra-Conservative Right-Wing body, the British 
Movement, is too young as yet to have given a certain indication 
ofits future. It has the advantages of not charging any subscrip- 
tion at all for membership (a fact which leads the curious to 
interesting reflexions about the possible source of its finance), 
and of a vigorous and able young chairman in Mr. Duncan 
Sandys. At the moment its membership is largely confined to 
active members of the Tory Party, and there is nothing in its 
published literature to which even the most enthusiastic Con- 
servative could object. Whether, however, it will in practice lead 
to a revival of a vigorous Tory democracy within the Conservative ’ 
ranks, or simply operate as an added difficulty in the way of 
Conservative statesmanship by providing yet another means of 
making the position of Conservative leaders intolerable without 
affording the basis of any new electoral success, remains to be 
seen. At the moment the new movement is definitely to be 
ranked with the critics of the Government, and, although it has 
been surprisingly successful in attracting members, has absolutely 
no influence with the general electorate. (It has been less than 
three months in existence.) 

Upon the whole, the effect of these two bodies upon Conserva- 
tive opinion has been to make it move away from the National 
Government and therefore away from the Attorney-General’s 
proposal. Conservatives are now becoming afraid, for the first 
time since the war, of losing their Right-Wing supporters. Never- 
theless, opinions are divided into three groups, none of them 
absolutely clear-cut, but each sufficiently distinguishable to 
permit of some generalisation. 

The most clear-cut of all are the few (exactly how many the 
outsider does not know) adherents of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
These may be properly described as the Conservative Opposition. 
To them, national government has always been an evil, and is 
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now an unnecessary evil. The Saturday Review (to some extent 
the organ of this faction) recently expressed their complaint—‘ the 
people did nor vote for a National Government.’ They are 
clearly marked off from the rest of the party by their unwavering 
opposition to the White Paper proposals for Indian constitutional 
reform. They know that with the present National Government 
in office there is small prospect of defeating the proposals. There- 
fore they desire to destroy the National Government. This body 
of opinion necessarily must regard Sir Thomas Inskip’s proposals 
as anathema. It is difficult enough for its adherents to attempt 
to control the Conservative Party. To control a National Party 
which, presumably, would have to admit Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
Lord Elton, and the rest into the sanctity of the Carlton Club 
would be for all practical purposes an impossibility. , To admit 
of Sir Thomas’s proposal in any shape or form would, therefore, 
be an act of self-condemnation to a permanent condition of 
political impotence as well as to guarantee the continuance of 
the present coalition, which ex hypothesi is wholly undesirable. 
Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, the opinions of this body 
of Conservatives are not so important, and their numbers are 
not sufficient to cause undue alarm. It is becoming sufficiently 
obvious to the holders of extreme reactionary views about politics 
that there is no hope of convincing the electorate of their desira- 
bility. The result is that holders of those views are faced with 
an unpleasant dilemma. Either they must abandon their 
opinions, at least in part, and appear to the world in as moderate 
a garb as they can assume (many do this), or else they must 
abandon democracy, and therefore leave the Conservative Party 
and destroy it as surely as Sir Thomas Inskip would do. The 
question ‘ National or Conservative ?’ is one which will primarily 
be fought, not as between the supporters of the National Govern- 
ment and its opponents, but between rival factions of those who 
at the present desire its continuance. 

A second body of Conservative opinion also hostile to merger 
has been forming steadily in the past few months. While this 
body has always regarded national government as a temporary 
expedient, it has continued and continues to support the National 
Government, although it does so with a growing reluctance. 
This reluctance is due to a disappointment with its actual 
measures, and to a growing mistrust of its electoral prospects. 
There can be no doubt of the fact (whatever the reason for it 


may be) that the National Government has suffered severely in 
prestige during the past few months, and that the Budget, which 
might reasonably have been expected to restore it, has apparently 
failed todo so. It is not altogether correct to put down this loss 
of prestige wholly to sins of omission. In the eyes of Conserva- 
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tives, at any rate, a great deal of what the Government has done 
has contributed 2s much to the result as anything that it has failed 
to do. It is a mistake to suppose that intelligent criticism of 
the National Government has come entirely, or even mainly, 
from the Left. Much that has been most damaging has been 
in connexion with proposals which are not within the ordinary 
sphere of party politics at all, and consists in criticisms which 
come perhaps more naturally from a Conservative than from a 
Socialist standpoint. There is no doubt, for instance, that 
criticism of the Disaffection Bill comes more appositely from 
Sir William Holdsworth than from the New Statesman (a journal 
which recently urged an increased class consciousness on the 
B.B.C.) or Sir Stafford Cripps (with whom the armed forces are 
a. ‘ problem ’ to be ‘ dealt with,’ and who is reported as saying 
in a recent speech that he himself, when in power, would 
stamp out disaffection in the armed forces with a ruthless 
hand). 

The truth is that while the Government is being compelled 
to take some measures (for instance, some move towards rearma- 
ment) which are hardly likely to increase the support it receives 
from the Left, at the same time its social and economic programme, 
which might easily, if properly managed, attain the popularity 
that is often the reward of Tory democracy, is rapidly alienating 
even progressive Conservative opinion. Mr. Elliot, to give an out- 
standing example, is rapidly getting into very deep water. The 
effect of his schemes in putting up the price of some of the com- 
modities concerned has not endeared him to urban democracy. 
Conservative principle, which is thoroughly sympathetic to an 
attempt to benefit the British farmer, is alarmed at the way 
in which he appears to be developing towards economic ‘ little 
Englandry’ from the more spacious lines of Ottawa. The 
farmers (which is most unjust) are too stupid to understand that 
they are likely to gain from the restrictions which are being 
imposed upon them, and do not appear to be in the least grateful 
for his activities. 

The Betting Bill (which contains several measures of genuine 
social value) is also unpopular. The restrictions on greyhound 
racing, however necessary, are, from an electoral point of view, 
suicidal. The racing public is traditionally and effectively 
Conservative in politics, and an attempt by a Conservative 
Government to regulate betting does, of necessity, an amount of 
harm to the Conservative cause quite disproportionate to the 
importance of the results obtained. The effective prevention 
of big prizes in lotteries which is proposed (and probably rightly) 
causes the most sinister accusations of class legislation to be 
sincerely believed. Those who remember the 1929 election will 
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recall the quite surprising resentment created by a decision of the 
courts that the big {£20,000 football competitions (which were 
then the rage) were illegal. Now that what is complained of can 
be ascribed with justice directly to the Executive, the cry ‘ They 
don’t want the workers to win the big prizes,’ surprising as it 
may seem to an educated mind, will have a good deal of force in 
determining the opinion of the electorate, and it is, it should be 
remembered, a criticism of Government policy with which a 
good many Conservatives (of the anti-restriction type) will have 
a good deal of sympathy. In the meantime, the respect of the 
motoring public (another Conservative body) has been largely 
forfeited by the proposal to reimpose a 30 miles an hour speed 
limit in built-up areas, the sticklers for the Constitution are 
offended by the Disaffection Bill, and the Nonconformists, who 
might otherwise have been quite pleased at what was being done, 
are thoroughly and stupidly alarmed at the measures of rearma- 
ment (which Conservative critics are induced to think insufficient). 
Consequently there is 2 good deal to be said from a moderate 
Conservative standpoint for a more vigorous Conservative policy 
which would make no effort to conciliate Left-Wing opinion, but 
would consolidate all the Conservative elements in the community 
in enthusiastic support, especially should such a policy be com- 
bined with a more forward industrial programme to get the 
support of the northern areas. 

On the other hand, there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that freedom from its National allies would enable the Conserva- 
tive Party to pursue such a policy. Whatever mistakes have been 
made, have been made by precisely those members of the Govern- 
ment who must lead the Tory Party of the future. It is quite 
unthinkable that the Tory Party should succeed in the next ten 
years in winning office without Mr. Oliver Stanley, Sir Donald 
Somervell, or Mr. Walter Elliot being amongst its leaders, and, 
as these are precisely the Ministers against whom criticism is most 
directed, it follows that the Conservatives cannot get rid of the 
responsibility for the unpopular measures of the last two months 
by the simple expedient of abandoning those primarily respon- 
sible. It follows, also, that nothing is to be gained, even from 
a purely Conservative stand-point, by abandoning at present the 
National connexion, as the only conceivable advantage, the 
achievement of a more vigorous Conservative programme, would 
not in fact be obtained as the result of it ; and this reflexion leads 
one to consider the importance of a third group of Conservative 
opinion, probably numerically more important than the first 
but less than the second, to whom the National Government is 
not an evil, but an experiment which, it is to be hoped, will 
outlive its inventors. To such as accept this position, at any 
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rate, it may seem that Sir Thomas Inskip’s suggestion might 
have some point in it after all. 

It is, of course, fatally easy to be too shocked at the suggestion. 
It will not be the first time the Conservative Party has swallowed 
several smaller groups by the addition of a new name to its 
organisation. There are many people now alive who were born 
before the addition of the word ‘ Unionist’ to the Conservative 
title, and to suggest that a process so closely analogous to that 
which gave the Chamberlains to the Tory Party is anything like 
treachery to the Tory tradition is to strain the credulity of the 
Conservative voter. Even though the proposed changes be 
unobjectionable in principle, however, it remains to consider 
whether anything is to be gained by the proposed alteration, 
either in electoral advantage or in the composition or the policy 
of the party, and either in the immediate future or in the further 
distance, and it is important, as the signatories to the manifesto 
already referred to have pointed out, to observe at the outset that 
there is nothing inconsistent with the continuation of the National 
Government in a rejection of the scheme for amalgamation. 
The National Government has got along very well without it 
for a period of two years, and it is hardly likely that its 
continued existence hangs entirely by the thread of a change of 
name. The manifesto, however, rejects the plan of immediate 
merger, and it is perfectly possible to name at least two serious 
disadvantages which a precipitancy would involve, In the 
first place, it is surely obvious that the National Labour and 
Liberal National supporters of the Government are valuable 
electoral assets under their existing denominations. In the 
second place, in the Conservative ranks there can be no doubt 
that the move would be regarded with suspicion. The repre- 
sentation of the Conservative Party within the ranks of the 
Government is already considerably below the proportion that 
the numbers and the ability of the Conservative members of the 
two Houses would entitle them to expect. It may be that the 
future of Conservatism lies through, and not away from, national 
government. It may also be that the continued alliance with 
the Conservatives of the better elements in the other two parties 
will be of great advantage both to the party and the country. It 
remains, however, perfectly certain that the dominant element 
in the partnership should be and must be the Conservative 
element, and, inasmuch as the proposed merger would in fact 
turn out to be a means of increasing the number of the non- 
Conservative elements without increasing their electoral value, 
the merger would at the moment tend to disunion and discontent 
rather than to renewed vigour, and the serious dissatisfaction 
which exists within the party would do nothing to diminish this. 
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As matters stand at the moment, therefore, the Attorney- 
General’s proposal is unpracticable. The Conservatives would 
probably do well to fight as they are, under their own party label, 
with or without the prefix ‘ National.’ Nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that the National Labour and Liberal National elements in 
the Government house would have no chance of success if they 
could not depend upon Conservative support. For reasons I have 
indicated in the earlier article already referred to, it is probable 
that their continued existence in the Government is desirable, 
and it may be, therefore, that in the case of constituencies where 
these are standing it is also desirable to have some immediate 
fusion of organisations to include all the members of the Govern- 
ment bloc. As there is no reason in principle why this should not 
take place, to this limited extent the Attorney-General’s proposal 
may prove of some practical advantage within the next twelve 
months. — 

At the same time, it may be asked if the proposal for merger 
is worse than premature. Both the present arrangement (whereby 
Conservative local associations provide the means and organisa- 
tion to secure the election of non-Conservative candidates) and 
such an arrangement as I have envisaged (whereby a Conservative 
central office would supply the means and organisation for non- 
Conservative local organisations) are simply temporary expedients. 
Sooner or later the party will have to face the issue, and the issue 
will be a choice between three possibilities. Either the non- 
Conservative supporters of the Government will have to swallow 
their pride and become plain Conservative members and candi- 
dates (which is surely most unlikely), or else the coalition will be 
broken up, and the Liberal Nationals and National Socialists will 
be left to find other political alliances (probably with the remains 
of the Liberal Party), or else a new National Party would have 
to be formed upon the lines indicated in the Attorney-General’s 
speech. In practice the choice will be found to be with the two 
latter expedients, and it is between these that the chances must 
be weighed. There will be disadvantages in either scale. If 
merger be chosen, the Conservatives will have to face the possi- 
bility of a defection on the part of their Right-Wing members. 
On the other hand, a refusal to merge would involve the loss of a 
number of intelligent and able people whose support can ill be 
spared. 

The manifesto, however, indicates that in the long run the 
party will decide in favour of merger in some form or other. It is 
extremely doubtful how far the defection of the Right-Wing Con- 
servatives would ever become a reality. There is no Stahlhelm 
movement in this country, and they are likely to find the Fascists 
strange bed-fellows—a fact which would scarcely seem to require 
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pointing out after the disgraceful incidents at the recent Fascist 
meeting at Olympia. There is no indication that a Right-Wing 
Conservatism would find much electoral support. Upon the other 
hand, the value of the Liberal and Socialist elements in the 
Government as electoral assets is probably greater than their 
numbers or their actual influence would warrant. Experience 
‘Since the war has shown that Conservatism is nearly always 
certain to secure a victory at the polls provided that in the 
circumstances of the moment it can appeal to that portion of the 
public who, but for the demise of the Liberal Party, would 
probably be Liberal. It is precisely to that portion of the public 
that the presence of Mr. Runciman, Sir John Simon, Mr. Hore 
Belisha, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, and the like makes a direct 
appeal. Moreover, the presence of new blood can hardly fail 
to exercise a good influence on the Tory Party. Once again the 
analogy of the Unionist movement proves seductive. One can 
hardly doubt that the palmiest days of modern Conservatism 
were the days immediately after the admission of Liberal elements 
into the Conservative fold. It might well be that history (as so 
often in English party politics) would repeat itself, provided that 
the conditions necessary to unify the party and precipitate the 
merger were created. 

It is not enough that the coalescing elements should have in 
common a certain vague dread of Socialism, especially at a time 
when Socialism is constantly changing and redefining its own 
objects. What is wanted is a common programme, and an 
occasion for union in the shape of a pressing danger. It is not 
unlikely that the occasion will present itself in the event of the 
rise to power of Sir Stafford Cripps and the Socialist League. 
This body has been careful to keep within the pale of the Labour 
Party, while supporting a programme which that party has 
refused to accept. It has done so (wisely) with the avowed 
intention of capturing the Labour machine, knowing that without 
the support of that machine it will become impossible to secure 
a greater measure of support than the Independent Labour Party. 
It is by no means impossible that the plan will prove successful, 
for (if only from the complete lack of leadership and ability among 
the older men) the Socialist League is gaining ground among the 
younger members of the party. Should this occur there can be 

little doubt that Sir Thomas Inskip’s proposal would become an 
immediate reality. 

The programme of the New Party would not be far to seek. 
For the past ten years the country has fairly clearly desired the 
achievement of certain objects, but, owing to the peculiarities of 
party government, has not been able to obtain any of these except 
at the cost of abandoning the rest. This has perhaps been the 
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main cause of the senseless change of Administrations during 
the period in question. The country has desired: (1) Adequate 
housing and slum-clearance schemes. (2) Orthodox finance. 
(3) Adequate armed protection. (4) Freedom from further 
obligations to fight. (5) A Labour charter and a tenants’ charter 
giving some certainty to the conditions of life among the working 
classes and a freedom from the capricious tyranny of a week’s 
notice. (6) The retention of the parliamentary system. 

There is nothing inconsistent in these various desiderata, and 
it is amazing that there is no party at the moment capable of 
offering all of them. Should one arise, it would be likely to retain 
control of the country for half a generation. 


QuINTIN HoGec. 





THE EUROPEAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


A score of years ago this very month the war clouds were rolling 
up over Europe. Journalists, like harbingers of disaster, were 
dashing from one European capital to another; the telegraph 
wires between the Chancelleries were overburdened ; heads of 
States appealed to each other; but nothing could avert the 
onrush of the storm. Almost twenty years ago to a day, as I 
write, the late Lord Grey sat in his garden one evening and sadly 
remarked: ‘ The lamps are going out all over Europe. We 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.’ The storm broke a 
few weeks later, and the foundations of the deep were opened 
up on a continent—on an entire world—which for ten years 
previously had been enmeshed in a network of alliances, all cast 
for one purpose—war. 

Yet now, twenty years afterwards, after the high hopes set 
upon the League of Nations and upon a peace which was ‘ to 
make the world safe for democracy,’ there is, apparently, not 
much of a League left ; there is only the absence of actual war 
in Europe in place of a stablished peace, and there is precious 
little democracy left in the whole wide world. Perhaps that is 
why there is no real peace ; why an era of Czsarism, as Spengler 
calls it,2 must extol the virtues of war; why the League of 
Nations is now rent by defecting States-members, by political 
alliances of a pre-war order within it, and by reinsurance alliances 
and blocs of the same order between its own members and outside 
Powers. What disastrous causes have stultified the high hopes of 
1919, and made of European peace no more than a pious aspira- 
tion amid resurgent war-clouds ? 

The causes of the present state of Europe can be traced to the 
genesis of the Peace Treaties and of the League itself. They 
derive from two simple propositions, as ineluctably as the con- 
clusion of a syllogism. First, no peace treaty by itself can 
establish perpetual peace if it makes no provision for modifica- 
tions in the territorial and other settlements it contains, Secondly, 


1 Pax enim belli non privatio est.—SPinoza. 
® Cf. the speeches of the Vice-Chancellor von Papen at Minster on 


May 13, 1933, and of Signor Mussolini at Rome on May 26, 1934. 
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Articles V, (requiring a unanimous vote on the Council) and X, 
(whereby members of the League ‘ undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all the members ’) rendered 
fruitless Article XIX. (providing for revision of the Treaties) and 
made of the League virtually a League to maintain the Versailles 
settlement of Europe. This conclusion has been consistently 
sought, ever since 1919, by France: first, with her allies—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. Roumania, and Yugoslavia ; secondly, with her 
insistence upon extra guarantees of ‘security’ before any 
measure of disarmament could be secured, which the League 
Covenant specifically envisaged, and before any measure of 
rearmament could be permitted to Germany. The conclusion— 
namely, that the League’s hand would be ‘called ’—has only 
emerged in the last twelve months or so ; for in that period the 
corporate efficacy of the League in the face of Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria has broken down, and Japan has quitted the 
League ; and, more recently, Germany, convinced that either 
the League or France did not mean business over the mora! pledge 
to disarm, has also quitted the League and begun to rearm. The 
Disarmament Conference has been rendered well-nigh abortive 
by M. Barthou’s intransigence over France’s ‘ right to security ’ 
in the face of German rearmament. The French President and 
Cabinet have unanimously confirmed his stand. And, in spite of 
a face-saving resolution couched in terms which may please 
- everybody and therefore commit nobody to any real achievements, 
the disarmament game stands at stalemate. In precisely the same 
impasse stands the entire collective security system so laboriously 
built up since the world war. Like a pair of Luthers, Herr Hitler 
and M. Barthou face each other across Europe, crying each to the 
other: ‘Here I stand. I can go no farther.’ 

Nor, unhappily, is this all. Ever since March of 1933, when 
the National-Socialist revolution engulfed what was left of a 
democratic Germany, the avowed foreign policy of Nazi officials 
and writers has fastened upon the whole of Europe a perfect 
frenzy for ‘ security,’ which bids fair to engulf Europe in war 
quicker than anything else. In their first intoxicating flush of 
ardour for the third—and greatest—Reich, the Nazi prophets 
heeded their traditional gods—Odin, Thor, and Wotan; and 
they raised their voices to some purpose. Nazi Germany’s 
mission was to bring together all Germans into one vast Third 
Reich which would stretch from the north of Sweden as far south 
as Transylvania, and from the territory of the Flemings in the 
west to the plains of the Don in the east. Scandinavia, Holland, 
parts of Belgium and Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Baltic States, the Ukraine—all these were 
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‘ to be swallowed up in one huge Nazi confederation. Such a 
Continental hegemony had hardly been dreamed of since Charle- 
magne—not even by Napoleon himself. None would dare dispute 
with the pure Aryan, ‘ Nordic,’ Nazi masters of Europe the hege- 
mony of the world, except, perhaps, Japan. It was an intoxicating 
conception, indeed. But it was published. That caused all the 
trouble. Herr Hugenberg’s unfortunate (and subsequently dis- 
avowed) memorandum at the London Economic Conference in 
July 1933, in which he referred to Germany’s need to colonise 
‘ the undeveloped East,’ was followed up by Herr Rosenberg, the 
Nazi official ‘ adviser on foreign affairs,’ whose notorious ‘ Rosen- 
berg plan’ for German expansion became quickly known. 

Thereupon the fat was in the fire, and every Continental Power 
with it. The vexed question of Nazi interference in Austria to 
effect the Anschluss took on a more sinister aspect when Nazi— 
or para-Nazi—parties emerged in Belgium, Holland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Hungary. 
A Prime Minister was assassinated in Roumania by adherents of 
such a party. The Polish Minister of the Interior met a similar 
fate. Coups d'état were either forestalled or carried out in the 
three Baltic States. Chancellor Dollfuss put down the Social- 
Democrat workers of Austria by blood and iron, and was forced 
to come to terms with the Fascist Heimwehr and inaugurate a 
Fascist corporate State, to outflank the German Nazis. But the 
Heimwehr proved to be in touch with the Nazis of Berlin. Poland 
came to terms with Nazi Germany, signed a non-aggression pact, 
and appeared to defect from her fifteen-year alliance with France. 
Bulgaria seceded from the Italian orbit as the result of a coup 
@’éat, and proceeded to come to terms with her inveterate 
antagonist Yugoslavia, thus to all intents and purposes entering 
the French ‘camp.’ Roumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece, 
mirabile dictu, concluded a Balkan pact of a mutually defensive 
nature, but containing a secret protocol envisaging concerted 
force to uphold the Balkan status quo. Finally, Soviet Russia 
enjoyed a surprising ‘ come-back,’ which began with overtures 
from France, was carried on by a concatenation of security and 
non-aggression pacts with all limitrophe and neighbouring States 
from Finland and the Baltic States right down to Afghanistan, 
and was ultimately sealed by American recognition and a security 
pact with France herself. Well might the confused observer of 
the European scene in the last twelve months rub his eyes in 
June 1934 and ask: ‘DolIsleep? DolIdream? Or is visions 
about ?’ 

Where is Europe heading ? Has the League dissolved, as the 
Holy Alliance dissolved in 1823 after the Peace of Vienna, into a 


complex of conflicting forces and elements—these bent on main- 
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taining the European status quo at all costs, those on oversetting 
it? Are we back in the 1904-14 system of alliances, which will 
divide Europe into two camps prior to a more disastrous con- 
flagration ? What are, at any rate, the blocs and the alliances 
which are forming, and, if the League and the Disarmament 
Conference fail, must decide our destinies ? To what specific ends 
are they directed ? Is all this passion for security well founded ? 
Or are we to learn by a yet more cataclysmic experience that 
“Security is mortals’ chiefest enemy’? Can we view with 
equanimity this European anarchy, trusting that it is only ‘ the 
chaos of pre-ordination, and night of our forebeings’? Or are 
we, in Europe, heading for the abyss? These are questions which 
vex the mind of every ‘ good European.’ Our statesmen will give 
us the answers in the way they handle the facts of the present 
situation. 

The gravity of European politics at the present moment 
derives from three sources—Eastern Europe, Central Europe, 
and the Balkans. Great Britain is a satisfied, almost satiated, 
Power ; and she is pre-eminently concerned to seek peace and 
ensue it. France is satisfied, too, and is even more defensive in 
temper—perhaps morbidly so. But Germany and, to a slightly 
lesser extent, Italy are ‘ expansive ’ Powers, ‘ revisionist ’ Powers ; 
they are, moreover, totalitarian States and dictatorships. Their 
foreign policies clash in Central Europe ; but they have the same 
view of their missions in Europe. And their foreign policies 
conflict radically with the policy of France, as well as with the 
interests of Russia and, to a considerable extent, with the interests 
of Britain in Europe. Their foreign policies envisage, moreover, 
a radical alteration in the raison d’étre of the League and in the 
Peace settlements of Europe. Thus, any understanding of the 
issues involved in the present European anarchy must depend, 
at the outset, upon the forces at work in the spheres of influence 
in Europe which are predominantly German and Italian, or both. 

Nowhere are the interests of Germany and Italy more con- 
flicting than in Central Europe. Ever since the proposed Customs 
Union between Germany and Austria in 1931 proved abortive, 
largely owing to French opposition, agitation on both sides of the 
Austro-German frontier for the Anschluss ‘ went to earth’; and 
the Nazi revolution in Germany last year brought into power a 
party in whose platform the Anschluss formed a principal plank. 
But a matter of 45 miles separates Germany from the Brenner 
pass, from which one may look down on the Trentino, or South 
Tyrol, still inhabited mainly by Austrian Germans. If the 
Anschluss came, Signor Mussolini could hardly feel secure in 
Italy, let alone the collapse of his Centra] European policy which 
this would entail. For Italy has long been a revisionist Power, 
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in opposition to France and to France’s ally, Yugoslavia; and 
Italy has virtually created Albania, as well as making a firm 
alliance with Hungary. If Austria fell into the lap of the Nazis, 
nothing could hinder their progress through Hungary (already 
strongly sympathetic to Germany) towards Roumania, during 
which progress Czechoslovakia—that geographical anomaly 
athwart Central Europe—would be surrounded. Italy would 
then see her entire Balkan policy go by the board, for Bulgaria 
would be isolated ; the Italian ‘ drive’ in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, which began with Italy’s possession of the Dodecanese 
Islands, would be hindered; and Signor Mussolini’s much- 
vaunted ‘ mission of Italy ' in Asia would be stultified. 

It is therefore comprehensible that Signor Mussolini should 
have taken up the tools for Danubian economic collaboration 
relinquished by M. Tardieu and by the delegates to the Stresa 
Conference ; that he should have signed the Three-Power declara- 
tion with France and Britain of February 17 this year, in which 
these Powers ‘ take a common view as to the necessity of main- 
taining Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with 
the relevant treaties’; that he should have brought about the 
Three-Power Pact of March 17 this year between Italy, Austria 
and Hungary, providing not only for economic preferences and 
‘ exchange clearings ’ between those States, but also that they will 
‘ concert together on all problems which partly interest them as 
well as those of a general nature’ (my italics) ; and that he should 
finally have so impressed upon Herr Hitler at their Venice meeting 
on June 15 this year the absolute necessity of ending German 
Nazi aggression against Chancellor Dollfuss’s régime that Herr 
Hitler at once called off the advertised ‘meeting in sympathy 
with Austrian Nazis’ scheduled to be held at Munich. Italy is 
therefore set against any de jure Anschluss. Whether the known 
connexions between the new Austrian Vice-Chancellor, Prince 
Stahremberg, the leader of the now dominant Heimwehr, and the 
Berlin Nazis will result soon in the entry of Austrian Nazis into 
an independent Austria’s Government, so that a de facto Anschluss 
may easily be prepared, remains to be seen. It also remains to 
be seen whether the deliberate non-renewal in the new Austrian 
Constitution of the Acts for Habsburg banishment and expro- 
priation, so that they now become simple statute laws which 
can be rescinded by the Cabinet, heralds a return of the Archduke 
Otto of Habsburg to the Austrian throne. If it does, then France’s 
allies, the Little Entente, will have much to say, and something 
to do; for the Foreign Ministers of Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, MM. Benesh and Yevtitch, have declared within the last 
three months that such a move would lead to bloodshed in Central 


Europe. This may account for the belated recognition of Soviet 
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Russia by Czechoslovakia and Roumania in June of this year, 
following on conversations between MM. Benesh and Titulescu 
at Geneva. The recent rapprochement of France and Russia over 
‘ security pacts’ at Geneva has thus put a different complexion 
on the forces of the Little Entente. Moreover, the position of 
Hungary—who first claimed Otto of Habsburg—has been rendered 
a little uncomfortable now that Austria’s chances of securing him 
appear more compelling. The Hungarians remember only too 
well to what grim end—grim for them—the Ausgleich of 1867 
eventually led ; and M. Gémbis’s Government is not exactly 
predisposed to another Habsburg Dual Monarchy. All this 
goes to show that the problem of ‘ maintaining Austria’s independ- 
ence and integrity ’ cuts clean across the German Nazis’ aims 
in Central Europe. It also means im the long run the fundamental 
incompatibility of German and Italian foreign policies in Central 
Europe. But just how long the long run will be depends on quite 
another sphere of European problems, which is also a sphere of 
Italian interest—the Balkans. For only if Signor Mussolini is 
willing, or is compelled, to renounce his Balkan and Eastern 
Mediterranean aims will he renounce his opposition to German 
aims in Central Europe—since Austria remains, as ever, the 
gateway to the Balkans. Italy, therefore, will never acquiesce 
in German penetration of Central Europe, and she will never pass 
completely over into the German camp, as long as her Balkan 
policy has a chance. Has it any chance? This is the question to 
which I turn next. 

Italy and Germany are at present in a stage of Fascism which 
necessitates continual reference to ‘ the mission of the State’ in 
external affairs. Until Fascism consolidates itself internally and 
provides its citizens with adequate panem, the régime must divert 
criticism of its home policy by circenses—and in the latter category 
come not only the pomp and circumstance of nationalistic 
fervour, but also the oft-reiterated insistence upon some external 
‘ mission ’ of the Fascist State. In the case of Germany, a mission 
was clearly at hand—the throwing-off of foreign oppression, the 
breaking of the foreigners’ ‘tyranny of interest’ (Zinsknecht- 
schaft), and the recreating of a mighty Germany to secure actual 
equality of rights in the counsels of nations. In the case of Italy 
after the war, things were not so simple. But Signor Mussolini 
contrived to rivet his citizens’ attention upon Italy’s need for 
external expansion ; hence his measures to secure an expanding 
population, and hence his long-standing claim against France for 
a place in the African sun. Yet North Africa was practically 
monopolised, save for a barren Libya, by Britain and France, 
Italy’s possession of the Dodecanese Islands, and her need to 
dominate the Adriatic, orientated him towards the Balkans, to 
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which orientation the virtual suzerainty of Albania, the linking 
of Bulgaria to Italy by the Bulgarian marriage, the alliance with 
Hungary, and the antipathy of Greece and Turkey to Britain and 
France all conduced. 

But the economic and political consolidation of Soviet Russia 
worked against Italy in the Balkans ; Turkey and Greece effected 
a striking reconciliation ; Turkey moved slowly but surely into 
closer political and economic touch with Russia; and, finally, 
four factors brought about a startling reorientation of the Balkan 
peoples themselves. These were : first, as elsewhere, the external 
threat inherent in the German Nazis’ aims, which revived Balkan 
fears of another German Drang nach den Siid-osten ; secondly, 
the recent coup d'état in Bulgaria brought into power a national 
Government which forthwith suppressed the Mihailov Mace- 
donians, who had so long embittered relations with Italy’s 
adversary, Yugoslavia; thirdly, the Little Entente States set 
an example of coherence in foreign and economic policy in 1933 
by inaugurating common economic and foreign policies under 
permanent councils for each subject ; fourthly, Italy’s Balkan 
and East Mediterranean policy became suspect to the Balkan 
Powers themselves, especially as Turkey and Greece wished to 
reopen the question of militarising and renationalising the Straits, 
thus revising the Straits Agreement of 1923, in which demand 
Russia was understood to concur. After protracted negotiations, 
therefore, the Balkan Pact was signed in Athens on February 9 
this year between Greece, Roumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
The Pact guarantees mutually each signatory’s Balkan frontiers ; 
it provides for consultation and common action in Balkan matters ; 
and it permits of adherence by any other Balkan State—an 
obvious provision for Bulgaria, who, as ‘the Hungary of the 
Balkans,’ alone has political claims against the rest. But the 
change of régime in Bulgaria has led to consultations with Yugo- 
slavia with a view to Bulgaria’s either adhering to the Pact, or 
to her signing a ‘ parallel’ convention with Yugoslavia, and 
perhaps the other signatories. More important, however, is the 
fact that a ‘ secret’ protocol was annexed to the Pact (published 
in La Macedoine of April 1) which accepts the Politis definition 
of aggression and provides for what is virtually a defensive 
alliance which could as easily become an offensive one. To set 
the seal on these purely Balkan events, the new Bulgarian 
Government is pledged to recognise Russia ; Turkey and Russia 
signed a non-aggression pact on March 24; and Turkey and 
Persia opened negotiations on political and economic matters. 
These Balkan reorientations towards Russia and the Islam world 
of Asia are infinitely more important than they appear ; they are 
in effect a clear declaration that the Balkans are to be looked on 
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neither as pawns on the European chessboard in a long-drawn-out 
game between Germany and Italy, nor as a colonial field for 
Italian expansion. This is clearly evidenced in one single event. 
In a speech at Rome on March 18 to the assembly of Fascist 
leaders, Signor Mussolini concluded by saying that the historical 
mission of Italy lay in Africa and Asia : 


There was no question of territorial conquests, but of a natural expan- 
sion which ought to lead to a collaboration between Italy and the peoples 
of Africa and the East. Italy could civilise Africa, and her position in 
the Mediterranean gave her this right and imposed this duty on her. 
She demanded no privileges or monopolies, but did not want earlier 
arrivals to block her spiritual, political and economic expansion.® 


It is hardly surprising that the Turkish ambassador in Rome at 
once asked what was meant by this speech. He was informed by 
Signor Mussolini personally that, as Italy looked upon Turkey as 
a European State, the Duce’s remarks had not for one moment 
been intended to refer to Turkey. But Signor Mussolini spoke 
again, on May 26, announcing increased armaments expenditure 
despite a deficit of 4,000,000,000 lire ; and in his speech he said : 


I absolutely disbelieve in perpetual peace. It is detrimental and 
negative to the fundamental virtues of man. . . . War is to man what 
childbirth is to woman. 


And the King of Italy, in opening the last Parliament under 
Fascism on April 28, had just referred to the paramount neces- 
sity for Italy to have all her youth under military training. To 
what conclusions could the Balkan countries come? The Bul- 
garian coup d'état was, in effect, the answer—‘ Balkania fard da 
sel’ 

Thus the Italian Balkan policy has been left in the doldrums 
largely by the Balkan peoples themselves ; and by their action, 
any German attempt to step into the place of Italy is likely to 
meet with opposition from not only the Balkans and Italy, but 
also from France and the Little Entente in the gateway. More- 
over, as far as Italian or German foreign policy in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe is concerned, the return of Russia as a 
European Great Power in matters of high policy cannot be over- 
estimated. For, as between 1897 and 1904, the forces of Europe 
are lining up on the old fronts; but they are doing so ‘ with a 
difference.’ This time Italy and Germany are opposed in 
both Central and South-Eastern Europe; and if Italy has 
eventually to renounce her Balkan policy, she cannot make 
common cause with Germany in a European system of alliances, 
which means the pre-war ‘ two camps’ again, without reckoning 


* Bulletin of International News : London, March 29, 1934, p. 621. 
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with a stronger, more consolidated Russia, whose counsels of 
‘security’ are now the preponderating considerations for that 
vast bloc of States which stretches from Scandinavia down to 
Afghanistan. This brings me to the third sphere of interests in 
Europe—Eastern Europe. 

Herr Hitler’s forced renunciation of the Nazi dream of absorb- 
ing Austria turns Germany definitely to the east. The west, now 
that the Saar question is virtually settled, admits of ‘ no serious 
quarrel’ with France, according to Vice-Chancellor von Papen’s 
statement this year. But in the east Germany has to reckon with 
four imponderables which may all prove to have an extremely 
high specific gravity. First there is Poland. Then there are the 
Baltic States. Next comes Scandinavia. And finally, looming 
large on the horizon, there is Soviet Russia. I shall consider them 
in that order. 

On January 26 of this year Germany and Poland signed a 
‘declaration’ which amounted to a non-aggression pact. Both 
Powers declared that ‘in no circumstances will they . . . resort 
to force with the aim of settling such questions of dispute’ as 
existed between them, or might arise. This came as a bombshell 
to France, and M. Barthou repaired at once to Poland and, as 
was natural in the circumstances, to Czechoslovakia. Had Poland 
defected from the French alliance altogether ? Or was it due only 
to a need for a reinsurance policy on the part of Poland? It is 
common knowledge that M. Barthou was dissatisfied with his 
Polish visit, though he stated in the French Chamber on his 
return that the alliance was intact. But rumours in Eastern 
Europe travel far and fast. And one rumour had it that Poland, 
intimidated by the strength of a rearming Germany in the west 
which already controlled Dantzig, and suspicious, as ever since 
the war, of the Russian system on her eastern frontier, had made 
a deal with Germany by which, in the event of ‘ certain even- 
tualities’ in Eastern Europe, Germany was to get back the 
Corridor, Poland was to annex Lithuania and Memelland, and 
both Poland and Germany were to divide the Ukraine, including 
the rich Russian portion. The feeling in Eastern and Central 
Europe was that si non é vero, é ben trovato. The Foreign Ministers 
of Roumania and Yugoslavia, alarmed at the threat of encircle- 
ment by Germany and Poland, both went to Paris. A frontier 
dispute between Poland and Czechoslovakia broke out. And the 
German Minister for Propaganda, Herr Dr. Goebbels, went to 
Warsaw and Cracow. But the pessimists were confounded by 
the course of events; for Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, made a ‘ goodwill tour’ to the Little Entente capitals. 
And the assassination of the Polish Minister of the Interior on 
June 15 disclosed that a party of Nationalist Radicals on Nazi 
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lines in Poland was suspect, and that the Polish Government was 
intent on quashing the movement. Moreover, though the German 
and Polish authorities reached agreements on public information 
and commerce between their countries, on May 5 a new agreement 
between Poland and Russia was signed in Moscow, prolonging the 
Polish-Soviet non-aggression Pact of July 25, 1932, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. This brought relief to France, who was herself at 
this time in close touch with Moscow, as well as to all the other 
East European signatories of the 1932 non-aggression pacts with 
the Soviet, including the Little Entente States and the Baltic 
States. 

But the Baltic States were in a pother of their own. The 
Estonian Government in March proclaimed an emergency law 
forbidding public meetings, owing to the activities of the 
‘ Liberators,’ a party with Nazi tendencies, whose leader was 
arrested. in March, also, the Latvian Government resigned and 
was reconstituted on the lines of the Right. Lithuania almost 
suffered a coup d’éat at the same time, but it was put down, and 
the instigator, Professor Valdemaras, a former Prime Minister, 
was tried by court-martial for high treason, convicted, and 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment. It was expressly 
stated that the attempted cowp was undertaken ‘ with foreign 
assistance’! Germany and Lithuania had been at odds ever 
since the war over Memel; and the coming of the Nazis had 
brought German feeling in this predominantly German territory 
to fever heat. The Lithuanian Government suspended Nazi 
officials, and passed an emergency law for the safety of the State, 
against which Germany protested, alleging that it abrogated the 
Constitution sanctioned by the League. In April this year the 
Soviet Government proposed that ‘ to demonstate the improve- 
ment in German-Soviet relations’ a protocol should be signed 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the Baltic States. 
Germany declined the offer on the grounds that (a) those States 
were not threatened, and (b) it would not improve Soviet-German 
relations! On April 26 the Lithuanian Government sent to the 
Governments of Latvia and Estonia a proposal for solidarity 
between the Baltic States, which was doubtless inspired by the 
Latvian-Estonian Treaty of February this year, providing for 
common foreign and economic policies and a common Council 
between those two States. These various démarches were streng- 
thened by the signature in Moscow, on April 4, of the agreements 
to extend the non-aggression pacts between Soviet Russia and the 
three Baltic States until 1945. Thus the forces making for 
solidarity between the three States in the face of either 
German or Polish intentions were capitalised and reinforced by 
Russia, 
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Any consideration of the Baltic balance of power must include 
Scandinavia. The Governments of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark are of the Left. Their countries are strongly democratic. 
It is highly significant, therefore, that already in October 1933 
M. Stauning, the Socialist Prime Minister of Denmark, should 
have declared in the Folketing that the South Jutland frontier, 
as settled at the Peace Conference, was the frontier of all Scandi- 
navia. ‘ Any encroachment would be a matter for Scandinavia,’ 
he said ; and M. Hansson, the Socialist Prime Minister of Sweden, 
replied, ‘We in Sweden much desire increased co-operation 
between the Scandinavian States.’ Significant also was the 
abandonment of the Danish plan for complete unilateral dis- 
armament, which in its turn may have led the Dutch Socialist 
Party to abandon, in April this year, its opposition to militarism 
and armaments in Holland ‘ in view of the danger of war as the 
result of the change in the German attitude in regard to inter- 
national policy.’ The Finnish Government in April renewed 
the Finnish-Soviet non-aggression pact in Moscow until 1945, 
and has energetically put down a movement on Nazi lines in its 
borders. Thus the Scandinavian countries in their turn have been 
driven closer together in matters of foreign policy by the Nazi 
revolution in Germany, and by fear of its breaking out into foreign 
adventures towards the east. It is, in fact, extraordinary that, 
as far as Scandinavia is concerned, Russia presents less of a threat 
than Germany to-day. 

Finally we come to Soviet Russia herself. It is impossible to 
speak of Russia’s foreign policy apart from M. Litvinov. To his 
successes in obtaining his eastern security pacts in 1932 he added 
the new agreement with Britain in 1933, and, most important, 
recognition by the United States. Since then he has come out 
as the ardent defender of the French thesis that Europe can only 
get disarmament once she has got security. To this end he has 
offered France a security pact of even wider scope than the 
existing non-aggression pact, which more than repairs the 
defection of Poland from the French system. In fact, ever since 
MM. Herriot and Cot were in Russia last year—the latter was then 
Air Minister of France—Russia and France have discovered an 
almost complete identity of interests in Europe, which received 
its unequivocal confirmation in the parallel insistence of MM. 
Litvinov and Barthou in the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
on the twin theses that ‘ security’ must precede disarmament, 
and that the Disarmament Conference should be converted into 
a Standing Commission to preserve peace. Such a move reminds 
one irresistibly of the twin overtures of Czar Alexander and Prince 
Metternich to Britain after the Peace of Vienna, when they pro- 
posed converting the Quadruple Alliance which had defeated 
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Napoleon into a Holy Alliance to fasten peace upon Europe for 
all time. To what is this identity of French and Russian interests 
due ? 

On the French side it is due to the need for security against 
an over-mighty, over-weening Nazi Germany, which, after ex- 
panding to the east or south-east, will then wreak a devastating 
revenge upon an isolated France. The suspected defection of 
Poland only goes to reinforce this argument. On the Russian 
side it is due to the old fear of Czarist Russia—the fear of being 
beset on two fronts at once, in Europe and in the Far East. 
Soviet Russia can ill afford such an ordeal. The failure of the 
League to prevent Japan’s seizure and militarisation of Man- 
churia; the failure to secure disarmament; the patent rearm- 
ing of Germany; the prevarication of Poland; the equivocal 
attitude of Britain to a Continental war; the critical state. of 
transport and communications over the vast east-to-west Russian 
territory—all these have swayed Russian counsels, and brought 
individualist France and Communist Russia together in so striking 
a fashion on the pre-war lines. Russia’s preoccupation has been 
with her European frontiers; for war with Japan is officially 
expected and is being prepared for in Russia to-day. It is only 
the fear of a German or German-Polish ‘ stab in the back ’ which 
disturbs M. Litvinov; for if Russia stood alone, attacked on 
both fronts, she would be doomed, and with her the vast social 
and economic experiment which she has undertaken. This fear 
accounted for the 1932 non-aggression pacts with all her European 
and Middle-East neighbours ; and it happens, luckily for Russia, 
to coincide with the fears of France, Scandinavia, the Baltic 
States, the Little Entente, and the Balkans. That is a formidable 
line-up of Powers, whose interests centre upon ‘security,’ and 
whose fears are concentrated upon Germany. M. Litvinov has 
been able to capitalise these interests and this paramount fear. 
But will it prevent the outcome he himself fears, or will it land 
Europe—and Russia—in a system of pre-war blocs and alliances 
which can only achieve its objective, ‘security,’ by a war in 
which it has overwhelming military and economic preponderance ? 
If the latter, then Russia is doomed in any case—at least, as the 
Communist Russia; for Japan will certainly not lie low while 
Russia fights a major European war. 

The answer must be given by two European Great Powers— 
Italy and Great Britain. They hold the key positions to-day in 
European politics. If Italy renounces her Central European and 
Balkan policies and makes common cause with Germany, seeking 
only to maintain her present frontiers, nothing, in my opinion, 
can prevent a disaster in Europe. In that disaster Great Britain 
would inevitably, sooner or later, be involved—sooner if France, 
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Belgium and Holland threatened to fall under German domina- 
tion, later if France and Russia set about remoulding the map of 
Europe. We in Britain cannot avoid taking sides, sooner or 
later, in any major Continental conflict. The conflict may easily 
fly the Channel and awaken us to our de facto unity with the 
Continent. One victor or the other will do it for us, if we do not 
see it for ourselves. And then, when this country makes up its 
mind, the entire balance of power in Europe will again be upset. 
It is Britain’s equivocal attitude to Continental security which 
for so long has restrained Italy from completely passing over into 
the German camp—this, and the knowledge that Britain and 
France are still stronger in the Mediterranean, while Italy needs 
raw material imports. That is still a safeguard for peace, though 
the junction of France and Russia has already driven the 
Fiihrer and the Duce to discover that the leaders of Europe’s 
chief Fascist States possess a ‘ deep spiritual communion.’ 

The present state of Europe is immediately due to the Nazi 
revolution in Germany and to its avowed aims and objects. 
But the real causes lie still deeper and farther back. The post- 
war system of collective security has not only failed; it has 
failed in the face of the apostles of force and Machtpolitik. The 
disastrous consequences of such a failure are now before us. 
Europe is again torn with conflicting alliances, parcelled into 
blocs, cut across by national States, well-nigh bankrupt, but 
budgeting for war, mainly on deficits. Not only is the division 
one of military strength ; it is also now a fundamental division 
according to political systems. Force stalks naked through 
Europe, and none can gainsay him. The State in at least three 
Great Powers of Europe is in the hands of one, or at the most 
three, men ; and raison d’Etat is the supreme arbiter. Even the 
satiated, defensive Powers of Europe can conceive of no other 
means to security than overwhelming force. So it may be. But 
the present European lapse into conflicting systems of alliances 
cannot, in the end, ensure that one system will so predominate 
as to compel peace at the point of the sword. That is the danger. 

What can now be done? There are three Great Powers in the 
world who could together guarantee peace and security for the 
rest. Those are the three Powers who are most divided in their 
attitudes to European security. They are—the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia. If all these could reach common 
ground on their policies with regard to the Far East, and to 
wilful aggression in Europe, Italy would be on their side, and 
France too. Such a combination could achieve more for Europe, 
and more for the League itself, than any Four-Power Pact or 
League Council. Russia and the United States have no League 
obligations, as yet. And Britain holds the casting vote in Con- 
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tinental politics. But the cardinal principle on which such 
co-operation must take place is: common action against any 
State which becomes an aggressor under the terms of the Politis 
definition of aggression. If something on these lines is not quickly 
forthcoming, it is hard to resist the conclusion, from all the fore- 
going, that Europe is heading for the abyss. 

That is not to say the abyss need be reached. Sober realisation 
of what a cataclysm is in store for every European State if the 
present lapse into alliances continues may well open up vistas 
from which the most frenetical apostles of Machipolitik will 
ultimately shrink. The alliances of to-day are the work of 
politicians. ‘ The world is wearied of statesmen whom democracy 
has degraded into politicians’; thus Disraeli, in contemptuous 
mood. But now that democracy is discredited by the Continental 
Powers, where are the statesmen of the new order? Surely the 


need and the opportunity for statesmanship were never so 
clamant as they are in Europe to-day. 


D. GRAHAM HuTTON. 





THE AGONY OF SPAIN 


Under tyranny men seek liberty and under liberty they seek tyranny. 
UNAMUNO. 


‘ La vida es lucha ’ (‘ Life is struggle ’), writes Miguel de Unamuno 
in La Agonia del Cristianismo—a work which he composed, or 
rather which wrenched itself from his soul, while he was in exile 
in Paris during the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera. 
‘ Struggle for life is life itself, and is at the same time struggle 
against death and also against the truth, against the truth of 
death.’ So the most Spanish of all modern Spanish thinkers looks 
at life—and death. Subconsciously hovers in the back of every 
Spaniard’s mind the thought of death; or rather, the idea of 
dying, the agony of departure. A frequent picture in the daily 
paper shows a corpse ready for burial, be it that of an ex-royal 
infanta or a popular bullfighter. And the most typical of all 
religious cults in Spain, part Christian, part pagan, is that of the 
Spanish Christ crucified—crucified, but not yet dead, dying in 
agony. Very terrible and very tragic are these crude, often 
coloured crucifixes in the churches and cathedrals of Andalusia, 
personifying the agony of Christendom and recalling those words 
of Pascal: ‘ Jesus estaré en la agonia hasta el fin del mundo ; no 
hay que dormir durante este tiempo.’ Unamuno finds the origin 
of man’s agony—i.e., by agony he means contest or struggle, 
dywvia, and by struggle is signified life itself—in the fight between 
the collective or social aspect of truth and the individuality and 
‘incommunicable’-ness of Christianity: the individual against 
the crowd; the fight to retain, or rather to recreate, the ego. 
‘ The end of life is to make a soul, an immortal soul.’ 

Spain is an agonising country. And this perpetual war of 
its soul is reflected in its literature and its history. For the 
Spaniard there would appear to be a two-fold agony: the outer 
agony of Mysticism versus Rationalism and the inner agony in 
his soul—the agony within his inbred mysticism. The outer 
agony, which can be called alternatively the contest between the 
individual and the crowd (presupposing that a crowd is prone to 
rationalism while mysticism flames in the individual soul), is 
repeated in various forms in most European countries ; but the 
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inner spiritual agony of the mystic—and every true Spaniard is 
at heart a mystic—is, if not peculiar to, at any rate more charac- 
teristic of Spain than of any other locality. The prevalent note 
of the great sixteenth-century Spanish mystics is one of agony. 
San Juan de la Cruz—greatest of Spanish male mystics—describes 
in beautiful language the revelation of God to the human soul 
not yet transformed and the consequent pain which follows on 
this revelation. 

And that this dim contemplation in its beginnings is also painful to the 
soul is clear [he writes]. For since this infused divine contemplation has 
many qualities of exceeding goodness, and the soul which receives them, 
being not as yet purified, has many miseries, hence it follows, since two 
contraries cannot co-exist in one subject, the soul must of necessity suffer 
and be in pain. ... . This pain in the soul, [he goes on] caused by its 
impurity, is exceedingly great when the divine light strikes upon it.. For 
when the pure light strikes the soul, in order to expel its impurities, the 
soul perceives itself to be so unclean and wretched that it seems as if God 
is fighting against it—that it has become the adversary of God.! 


In the ultimate union of the soul with God the agony may cease, 
but the process of reaching this sacred union is fraught with 
‘such torment for sense and spirit that they would find death 
itself a welcome relief.’ 

This intense painful mysticism, which has in its composition 
much that is of African origin and springs from sources anterior 
to the Christian reconquest of Spain, might be said to unite Roman 
Catholic agony and Moslem fanaticism in one perpetual semi- 
divine, semi-pagan embrace. The quavering saeta, a_half- 
Moorish, half-ecclesiastical chant, which is sung during the Holy 
Week processions at the statue of some local saint or virgin, is 
the musical symbol of this mystical spirit, which, despite modern 
changes and tendencies, is the pivot of all Spanish character 
to-day. Not that the Spaniard isa dreamer. Far from it: he 
is, like so many mystics who combine practical, successful lives 
with intense contemplation, intensely practical. The age of the 
great mystical poets coincided with that of Spain’s material 
greatness, and though to-day Unamuno, unorthodox as he may 
be, is perhaps the only writer approaching in thought to Santa 
Teresa and to Don Quixote (himself a mystic), the spirit of each 
Spaniard remains individually much the same as it always was— 
opposed equally to the mass culture of Communism as to that 
of Fascism. 

The significance, therefore, of the Spaniard’s traditional out- 
look in an age like the present is obvious. To-day the world is 
suffering from the disease of ‘mass mentality.’ With a crude 
violence it has suddenly reacted against the tolerant liberal 


1 Translated by Professor Allison Peers. 
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standards—artistic, political, and moral—of the nineteenth 
century, hastily dubbing them ‘ fetishes ’ and rarely stopping to 
inquire whether they were not based on traditions far older than 
those of the nineteenth century. Democracy, as being the form 
of government most prevalent in the last century, is consequently 
receiving small shrift at the hands of the modern mass-minded 
bully. As a political system it has obvious drawbacks, and it 
failed to save the world from the catastrophe of 1914. People 
were seized with terror. They saw monarchies falling like nine- 
pins (although the democratic monarchies continued to exist as 
before), conventional beliefs abandoned, social standards trampled 
underfoot. Barriers were being broken down recklessly by an 
illiterate horde of barbarians who believed that in so breaking 
them they were acting in an unprecedented fashion, that no one 
had ever before attacked the hierarchy of ‘ class,’ religion, and 
the established order. This, of course, is the fallacy of youth. 
Youth feels that no one has ever travelled the path of life before 
him, that no one has ever before faced the same problems, that 
the experience of his ancestors is valueless. For this post-war 
decade was above all things the Age of Youth. The words of the 
young were treasured as pearls. The old dressed themselves so 
as to look as though but yesterday they had escaped from the 
nursery. Dignity fled, and in the words of Mr. Noel Coward : 

In this strange illusion, chaos and confusion, 

People seem to lose their way. 

What is there to strive for, love or keep alive for ? 

Say hey ! hey! call it a day! 
The bottom dropped out of life, and a nebulous mist rose up in 
filmy spirals, obscuring the weather-worn rocks of the long, long 
centuries. 

So now has come a reaction, not, of course, to pre-war ideas 
of democracy, but still further away from them—to Fascism, to 
Communism, to State-planned, State-organised, individual-killing 
societies. The idea of a ‘strong man’ as a remedy for all evils 
is not new. Alexander the Great, Julius Casar, Charlemagne, 
Charles V., are notable examples of single individuals who 
centralised power in their persons. No one denies that their 
dictatorial rule conferred on their subjects great material benefits. 
But a dictator, however benevolent and well-intentioned he may 
be, is almost invariably compelled to adopt an aggressive foreign 
policy and to increase his subject’s internal burdens. His rule, 
moreover, is rarely based on anything more stable than a coup 
a état. 

The invariable excuse given for the unconstitutional seizure 
of power by a dictator—and it must be remembered that the 
modern post-war dictatorships are all conceived on a far lower 
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plane than ever were the great imperial schemes of Charlemagne 
or Charles V.—is to save the country from anarchy. The king— 
if, as in Spain, he makes himself a fellow-conspirator in the mili- 
tary coup d’éat—assures his people that their good is his sole 
concern, that he desires to get more into touch with the minds 
of his subjects, and that for that reason he will get rid of 
the lying, untrustworthy politicians, close parliament, and— 
temporarily until all danger of anarchy is removed—rule by 
martial law. All dictators at their seizure of power say much the 
same thing. All proceed to spend a great deal of money on rail- 
ways and roads, draining waste lands and building large, imposing 
edifices. All—or nearly all—proceed to lock up, exile, or kill 
those who for one reason or another fail to bow the knee before 
the new Cesar. All are inspired very largely by fear—with fear 
of Communism or (in the case of the Russian dictatorship) fear 
of losing their power. It is this lack of tolerance for minorities— 
or at any rate, for those in opposition to the new-established 
order—which so unfortunately characterises post-war politics in 
most European countries. Whoever gains power, whether in 
Germany, Austria, Italy or Spain, says: ‘ My party represents 
the nation. I represent the sovereign will of the people. What- 
ever I do is right because I have a majority.’ In other words, 
minorities are suppressed or ignored. 

A cynical observer of the European historical pageant during 
the last 2000 years might maintain that minorities always have 
been suppressed, until they in turn seize power, when they assure 
the world they are the majority. But a more reasonable view 
is that humanity has been slowly evolving a system of society 
under which it may be possible for A. to differ in his religious 
and his political views very widely from B. and yet live in safety 
and in prosperity. Up to the present democracy has answered 
most nearly to these requirements. Those countries which, like 
Belgium and England, were governed by a system of constitu- 
tional monarchy withstood the strain of the war considerably 
better than Russia, Germany and Austria, which were ruled by 
autocratic despots. In the two last-named countries a period of 
anarchy followed the war. It was therefore very easy to set up 
a dictatorship. Anyone who could keep order, even if it was by 
the most brutal and unsophisticated methods, would gain the 
support of the ordinary citizen. Hence the success of Hitler, 
hence that of Mussolini. Here, people felt, was the Nietzschean 
man—the strong man whom the Press can laud to the skies, who 
can speak by radio to masses of Germans or Italians, who can 
centralise in his person the cumbersome formule and committees 
of parliamentary democracy. 

For the latter, especially in its nineteenth-century aspect, has 
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many obvious defects. Universal franchise is apt to defeat the 
ends for which it was created. But it is at least a method of 
ventilating public opinion. If things go wrong, redress by means 
of parliament is easier and more feasible than it is under a dictator- 
ship. For the only means of changing society under a dictator- 
ship is by a revolution. A dictatorship renders society static. 
The intellectual element must either throw literary bouquets to 
the strong man or be crushed. The tendency, therefore, is for 
liberal-minded, tolerant thinkers under Hitler or Mussolini either 
to leave the country or else, in ignorance of its real meaning, 
to join the Communist Party. And it is this division—a false 
division, it seems to me—which has given rise to the cry of 
“Moscow or Berlin.’ The real division and the real issue is 
between ‘ Moscow-Berlin’ and London, between Autocratic 
Dictatorship versus Liberal Democracy, between Augustine’s 
City of God and Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 

So, too, in the mental sphere. The great centralising spiritual 
force in the world, Rome, has not been slow to profit by the 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy which followed on the war. 
Catholicism is something positive and definite. It is uncom- 
promising. It is quite sure of itself. What a contrast to the 
chaos of beliefs and the general amoral indifference which can 
be observed in Protestant countries, and often in Catholic countries 
too, though, naturally, Rome is careful not to stress that fact ! 
Is it, then, surprising if many men and women are accepting 
unconditionally—as, of course, they must if they accept it at 
all—the uncompromising safe authority of the Vatican ? 


Her inflexible claim [says Mr. Wyndham Lewis in his brilliant study of 
Charles V.] upheld for so many ages is to be the Voice of God on earth 
the sole judge in her Divine Founder’s design of True and of False, the 
sole receptacle of His teaching, the sole expression of His Will. The 
salvation of the West is neither in East, West nor South, but in the Cross 
of our redemption—in Rome, eternal, sacred Rome of the Popes. 


Writers like Mr. Hillaire Belloc and Mr. Wyndham Lewis have 
been enlisted, or have enlisted themselves, in this army of Catholic 
evangelists. Historians of the nineteenth century burned 
Protestant candles before the shrine of Low Church Whigism, 
and, as every nineteenth-century institution or tendency is 
automatically attacked by the twentieth-century writers, the 
theories of Macaulay and Green have, naturally, not escaped 
censure. Mr. Hillaire Belloc with annual regularity publishes 
a biographical study to illustrate the harm (as he considers it) 
done to England and English mentality by the Reformation. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis sees in the Reformation the origin of all the 
jingoistic nationalist wars of the last four centuries, and presumably 
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considers that the successful materialisation of Charles V.’s 
dream of a united empire would have prevented their recurrence 
and the growth of national competition. Rome, we are reminded, 
was the bulwark of culture, of profound thought, both human and 
divine, in the Dark and Middle Ages when the barbarians almost 
submerged the old Roman Imperium. Journalists like Eugenio 
Montes, the Berlin correspondent of A.B.C., see in the Soviet 
dictatorship a twentieth-century replica of the Huns. Other 
writers imply that Lenin was the political descendant of Luther 
and blame the brave little sixteenth-century monk for the Marxian 
dreariness of Communism. Actually the ideals of Lenin were 
much nearer to those of Carlos Quinto than to Luther. Com- 
munism, which is an international and centrally organised force, 
is the antithesis of local Protestant Liberalism, whose motto, 
Cujus regio, ejus religio, was taken straight from Luther. It is 
not possible to blame Luther both for Communism and for national 
cut-throat competitions of post-Reformation centuries. Useful 
as he may be as a scapegoat who may, from the Catholic point of 
view, be made responsible for all modern tribulations, he cannot 
bear the blame of two social systems diametrically opposed to 
one another. The escape from the apparent cul-de-sac in which 
post-war society has lost itself is not to be found in Rome, however 
specious are the pleas with which she urges her claims. That the 
solution must be spiritual all thinking men and women are probably 
agreed. But spiritual values are not the monopoly of Rome, nor, 
indeed, are religious drugs of any real spiritual utility at all. 
Now the situation in Spain, which is somewhat disconnected 
from the rest of Europe, forms a curious subtle commentary on 
the mental and political state of post-war humanity as I have 
attempted to describe it above. The collapse in Spain of the 
‘liberal idea ’—the Liberalism, that is to say, of the nineteenth 
century—and the rise of the so-called obscurantist forces as 
represented by the Catholic-Fascist parties of Gil Robles and 
young José Antonio Primo de Rivera (son of the military dictator) 
are to some extent a reflexion of what is happening at the moment 
in other European countries. Only in Spain the stage is smaller, 
the limelight stronger and the drama more intense. Liberalism— 
that is to say, the nineteenth-century brand as opposed to the 
greater Liberalism of Greece and all humanistic thought—can 
scarcely be said to have existed as a political force under the 
monarchy, which may have been the reason why, as a mental 
force, it grew sufficiently strong momentarily to sweep away 
Church and Throne. Such a victory—a victory which it had 
envisaged only through the roseate spectacles of theoretic idealism 
—has been the undoing of Spanish Liberalism. For if the latter 
is to thrive, it requires protection, and this protection was supplied 
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by that very force which symbolised, in the eyes of Liberals, 
reaction and repression—namely, the Throne. The small coterie 
of bourgeois intellectuals whose moral and literary influence was 
largely responsible for the 1931 revolution now proclaim their 
innocence of such political designs. ‘ No soy politico’ (‘I am 
not a politician’), the professor tells us who three years ago 
expended all his energy in blackening King Alfonso’s character. 
‘This isn’t the republic we wanted,’ says Ortega y Gasset, the 
‘philosopher ’ of the republic. In fact, the usual tale. Those 
who were too advanced for the monarchy were not advanced 
enough for the Azafia régime, while with the present camouflaged 
monarchist Government they have even less sympathy. Their 
sun momentarily has set. 

But the situation was more complicated under Azafia’ s rule 
than is usually the case in the early stages of a revolution. 
Nominally the régime was liberal. Nominally it had not employed 
force to obtain power. Nominally it represented the ‘ sovereign 
will of the people ’—+.e., the will of the majority. In actual fact, 
of course, it did not. But there is little doubt that the majority 
of the intellectuals—professors, writers, journalists—who sud- 
denly found themselves at the helm of affairs believed that it did. 
In actual fact, again, although there had been no open display of 
force, there was a covert threat of ‘ direct action ’ in the seizure 
of the streets of Madrid by the people, which fact undoubtedly 
influenced King Alfonso in deciding to abandon his throne. The 
position, therefore, was more complicated than, let us say, in 
England or France, where the Puritans and Jacobins were 
admittedly cliques who by energy, intolerance, and determination 
forced their fanatical doctrines on the masses. The Spanish 
intellectuals, in the heyday of matutinal zeal, proceeded to draw 
up a theoretically excellent Constitution which in any country but 
Spain might have met with considerable success. Sefior Azajia, 
easily the most capable of the new leaders, announced that Spain 
had ceased to be Catholic, qualifying this provocative statement 
by saying that he intended to apply it only to the ‘ intellectuals.’ 
Even as applied to them, it is hardly accurate, as the university 
and most of the professors are all nominally Catholic, and the 
most intellectual newspaper, E/ Debate, is the chief organ of the 
Clerical Party. The phrase naturally was immediately seized 
on by the Opposition, who utilised it with the utmost success in 
the general elections of November and December 1933. 

Azaiia himself probably realised the true state of affairs— 
namely, the need for relying on force if he was (a) to retain the 
power which had fallen like a ripe apple into his ample lap, and 
(b) to keep any kind of order. Hence the creation of the Guardia 
de Asalto ; hence the Law of the Defence of the Republic ; hence 
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the suppression of newspapers. In doing all this he was simply 
acting as General Primo de Rivera had acted, only he gave as an 
excuse the fact that he had a majority in the Cortes. Which was 
true—he had. To all this the country replied: ‘ Your régime is 
nominally liberal. But in fact it is much more dictatorial than 
your predecessor’s. You have abolished the death penalty. Yet 
in two years you have shot down more people than ever did Primo 
de Rivera. You persecute religion. You suppress newspapers. 
Your Cortes are entirely divorced from public opinion.’ 

The difficulty with which any would-be ruler of Spain is faced 
is in the nature of Cardinal Morton’s fork. It seems as though 
this heterogeneous, strongly individual people can be governed 
with material success only by a dictatorship; yet the moment 
this is openly enforced, there is an outcry about the Spaniard’s 
innate love of individual freedom and the historic traditions of 
parliament. On the other hand, when a strong hand is removed 
social unrest increases by leaps and bounds, and although it is 
true that one may live in Spain unscathed and visit the country 
without meeting a pistolero, one’s own good fortune is, alas! no 
proof of the country’s freedom from these disturbing phenomena. 
While this sinister atmosphere has been poisoning social and 
economic life, the Cortes function with a curious disregard of the 
unpleasant realities around them. Parliamentary crises recur 
with an unhealthy frequency reminiscent of monarchist times. 
Cabinet Ministers are changed with meaningless rapidity. It 
may be true, as las Dereches asserted, that the previous parlia- 
ment, in which the Socialist element predominated, was divorced 
from public opinion in the country ; but it is certainly the case 
to-day that the attention of the man in the street has been 
centred even less on the present Cortes, but rather on the fighting 
in Zaragoza, the strikers in the capital and Valencia, the situation 
in Barcelona. The general feeling is that, if ever matters reach 
a deadlock, the solution—if. solution it is—will lie, not in the 
Cortes, but in the street. 

Now the charge of non-government cannot be brought against 
Sefior Azafia. For he certainly governed, often very drastically 
—too drastically, indeed, to please his middle-class supporters. 
The repressive measures taken to crush the outburst of anarchy 
at Casas Viejas, the suppression of newspapers, the deportations 
to Villa Cisneros—these lent themselves as easy weapons for 
attacking the so-called ‘tyranny’ of Azajia’s government. But 
there were two other more important reasons which, according to 
Sefior Lerroux, were responsible for the collapse of his régime and 
the consequent success of las Derechas at the November and 
December elections last winter. These were its anti-clerical 
policy and its alliance with the Socialists. Separation of Church 
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from State and even the dissolution of the Society of Jesus, were 
regarded by the majority of the nation as necessary and healthy 
enactments. But the prohibition of the Orders from teaching, 
and the consequent closing of many charity schools, the hostility 
expressed towards Catholicism in the leading politicians’ speeches, 
above all the burning of the convents in May 1931, stirred up the 
Church to action. Persecution, in fact, increased the power of 
the persecuted. For Spain is emphatically Catholic—Catholic 
rather than religious. It is a country in which personalities like 
Santa Teresa and Ignatius Loyola are living forces even to-day. 
Menendez Pelayo has written that a Spaniard who ceases to be 
Catholic ‘ is incapable of believing in anything, unless it be in the 
omnipotence of a general practical sense, which generally is 
coarse, egoistic and gross.’ 

Secondly, the great mass of middle-class opinion—bankers, 
industrialists, professors—who had voted against the continuation 
of the monarchy in April 1931 were infuriated by the alliance 
which Azafia made in February 1933 with the Socialists. They 
had voted at the historic municipal elections, not for a Socialist 
dictatorship, but for a democratic liberal State modelled on the 
lines of the French Republic. Naturally they had small sympathy 
with legislation such as the confiscation of the grandees’ estates, 
and laid the blame of the wretched condition of rural economy in 
southern Spain at the door of Sefior Azaifia’s régime. As Spain 
had never before suffered from Socialism in any form, the outcry 
was not unexpected. For being so long repressed, the outburst 
of ranting radicalism, characteristic of English politics in the 
*nineties and early nineteen hundreds, was all the more intense. 
The temporary reaction was natural, and the rage, fury, and 
bitterness of the Church and the aristocracy were poured forth 
in viols of journalistic wrath on the head of this Spanish Radical, 
Don Manuel Azajfia. 

Nor was it to be expected that Rome would take such attacks 
lying down. For many centuries the Roman Church has been the 
predominant force in Spanish history, and her influence in Spain 
to-day is still widespread. After the confusion of the republic’s 
advent the Church set herself to the slow task of reorganising her 
forces for political purposes. Her interference in politics on this 
occasion is perfectly natural, for she has been vigorously attacked, 
and naturally wishes to retaliate. Under the inspiration of Don 
Angel Herrera, the editor of the brilliant clerical daily paper El 
Debate, a new party was built up called Accién Popular. Its 
ostensible leader is young Gil Robles, a Professor of Law in the 
University of Salamanca, who was formerly an assistant editor 
on the staff of El Debate. He is, however, generally regarded as 
the mouthpiece of Herrera. He and his friends went out two by 
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two into the villages of Spain and little by little prepared the way 
for the great Derecha victory of.last autumn. Gil Robles is cer- 
tainly the ablest Right-Wing politico whom the republic has 
produced. For it should be remembered that he is as much a 
product of the republic as Azafia. His party, he says, has no links 
with the past, since it came into existence only after the downfall 
of the monarchy. It was formed to resist ‘ the dangerous designs 
of the Socialist Party, which consisted in uprooting all spiritual 
values from the life of the individual.’ Like so many Spanish 
ideals, it draws a great deal of its strength from the negative 
character of its programme. . It is anti-Marxist, anti-parliament, 
anti-dictatorship, anti-separatist. Naturally, Accién Popular has 
also a constructive programme of social reform, particularly a 
scheme of unemployment insurance benefit. (One of the party 
slogans is, ‘ He who does not work shall not eat.’) But it was the 
“anti ’ aspect of the party which gave it such vitality for election 
purposes. 

As if, moreover, to contradict the implication that ‘ intel- 
lectuals ’ were only Left-Wing professors, a group of Catholics— 
possibly camouflaged monarchist writers—have been singing the 
praises of Hitler and Mussolini with daily regularity in A.B.C. 
and other Conservative newspapers. Ramiro de Maeztu and 
Alvaro Alcala Galiano (Marqués del Castelbravo), who are the 
two principal writers of this group, assure us that parliamentary 
government is an anachronism and that ‘ liberty and equality ’ 
is an ensnaring myth. ‘ Only we provincial and parochial have 
accepted democracy as a novelty,’ wrote the ex-editor of the 
Socialist paper Ei Heraldo on resigning his post. ‘ Government 
for the people by the people is a fallacy.’ Eventsin Germany and 
Austria are naturally a godsend to such writers, especially as the 
republic’s Constitution was modelled on that of the now defunct 
Weimar Constitution; and the victory of Dollfuss and the 
Heimwehr has certainly added fresh fuel to the triumphant 
Derecha bonfire. 

Even the theatre has been utilised. An inspiring drama, E/ 
Divino Impaciente, by the poet Don Jose Maria Peman, had a 
long and successful run at the Teatro Beatriz in Madrid last 
autumn at the time of the elections. It depicted the life of St. 
Francis Xavier, whose divinely inspired impatience to extend 
Christianity all over the newly discovered world is supposed to be 
symbolical of the non-fhaterial aspect of Spanish Catholicism in 
the sixteenth century. No allusion was made in the text to 
contemporary political events, but probably it was intended as a 
reply to Sefior Pérez de Ayala’s play A.M.D.G.—an attack on the 
Jesuits—which was performed in the same theatre two years ago. 
The enthusiasm with which E/ Divino Impaciente was received is 
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an unmistakable sign of the prevalence of the religious mysticism 
ingrained in the character of every Spaniard. 

Rather naturally, the Socialists see in Gil Robles and his 
watchwords, ‘ Religion, the Family, Private Property,’ the thin 
end (and more) of the Fascist, even monarchist, wedge and 
place little credence in his protestations of anti-Fascist feeling. 
Apparently they live in continual fear of a Right-Wing coup 
d@’état, at which the present Cortes (so they assert) are conniving. 
The suggested concordat with Rome and the amnesty granted 
to political prisoners and exiles are interpreted as the pre- 
liminaries to such an unconstitutional plot. Gil Robles, on the 
other hand, tells us that his party is the only force capable of 
saving the country from an impending ‘ social revolution,’ the 
‘object of which, according to its chief advocate, Sefior Largo 
Caballero, is to sweep away the present bourgeois régime and set 
up a sort of Spanish Soviet State. Such melodramatic threats 
are not to be taken seriously, according to the Government. 
Even supposing they were to materialise, it is doubtful if a 
Spanish ‘ Left ’ Government would be able to alter radically the 
general condition of the people. But once having made these 
promises of making the unfortunate fortunate and the fortunate 
unfortunate, Sefior Largo Caballero no doubt finds that he must 
now produce a monthly or fortnightly harangue. Fear of Fascism 
is certainly growing among the working classes, and on this fear 
Socialist speakers are playing with all their power. To buy a 
copy of El Falange Espafiol (the Fascist newspaper) during the 
winter months was to run the risk of a pistol shot or a knife in 
the back. But this, so far from retarding, accelerated the growth 
of Fascism, and young Primo de Rivera, son of the Dictator, is 
hailed by his followers with a Fascist salute. It is possible that 
circumstances—4.e., the easy suppression of a Left revolutionary 
movement—might force Gil Robles into the same position as 
Dollfuss, the Fascist supporters of young Primo acting in the 
véle of a Spanish Heimwehr. The historical link of the empire 
which unites Austria to Spain has often led to the history of both 
countries following similar courses, and at one time it appeared 
as though they might do so again. 

The bitterness of the Socialists in Spain is very natural. It 
was they who drew up the advanced Constitution and the com- 
plicated electoral law. Yet the first time the electoral system is 
tried Socialists are everywhere defeated—except in Madrid. 
Again, it was the Azaiia régime which gave the women the vote. 
And, largely as a result of this (for nearly all Spanish women are 
devout Catholics), the Derechas were returned to the Cortes in 
large numbers. In fact, the present Cortes have a strong slant 
to the right just as the previous Cortes slanted to the left ; and it 
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has been suggested that Spain will now pass through two years 
of ‘ Right’ legislation (é.e., undoing the anti-clerical legislation 
of Azafia’s régime) just as she has already borne two years of 
‘ Left ’ legislation—a sort of ventilation process of ‘ seforitismo’ 
and ‘ izqguierdismo.’ 

So the agony continues. To-day the pain is particularly keen, 
for there is no single individual who can absorb the nation’s agony 
in his person. There is no one to act as a holocaust like the bull 
in his death agonies, like Don Quixote brought back to his village 
to die, like Don Alfonso in the last months of the monarchy, like 
Primo de Rivera at his fall from power, like Don Manuel Azajia 
caricatured in all the daily papers of Madrid. To-day there is no 
outstanding personality. Spain is without its hombre, and conse- 
quently feels lost and strange. The nation itself must bear its 
agony. And who are the combatants? Between whom is the 
contest ? ‘ Derechas and Izquierdas,’ answers the foreigner. But 
a Spaniard may have his doubts. The individual against the 
crowd is the agony of life—and of Spain. But both Derechas 
and Izquierdas seem to-day to be on the side of the crowd. Both, 
though superficially hostile to one another, unite in the hunt 
of the individual, in the remorseless pursuit of Don Quixote. 
And where is Don Quixote ? Is he, indeed, any longer in exist- 
ence? Is he not, too, become part and parcel of a romantic past ? 
Fortunately, there are odd corners of Spain where his tall 
form lingers yet, lean and gaunt and sunbleached, on the 
empty toasted hills, in crumbling villages, in the. Residencia de 
Estudientes, or on the long white road that curves and sweeps 
over the burnished plains of that still pre-eminently royal 
domain, Old Castile. 


PHILIP ROBINSON. 














INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION : ENGLAND'S 
NEW ATTITUDE 


It is not very long ago that any movement towards industrial 
combination in England was exclusively regarded from the stand- 
point of threatening monopolies. Cartels and trusts were mainly 
identified with the arbitrary fixing of ‘ high ’ prices and restricting 
production. Industrial combination was regarded as unsuited to 
English conditions, and although books, like that of Mr. Macrosty 
or myself, had at an early date called attention to the development 
of combination in English industry, the general public was led to 
believe that cartellisation in the German sense or trustification 
in the American was non-existent in England. The Report on 
Trusts of 1919, republished in 1924, with its statement that there 
were ninety-three quasi-monopolist associations in England 
regulating prices and production, came rather as a surprise to the 
English public; though it was expressly stated by Mr. Percy 
Ashley in that Report that by far the greater part of these 
organisations restricting production and controlling prices ‘ had 
come into existence since the end of the century.’ Thus mono- 
polist organisation in British industry could no longer be regarded 
as ‘ purely alien.’ 

The conviction that British industries would never be 
characterised by an all-around system of monopolist organisation 
of the type prevalent among their German rivals was backed by 
many considerations and circumstances, the enumeration of which 
may be useful in illustrating the changes in the attitude towards 
industrial combination which have taken place in recent years. 
First of all, the development of industrial combination in Germany 
set in at a time when there was indeed nothing of the kind in 
English industry. As early as 1883 the German cartel movement 
was ‘ discovered’ by Professor Kleinwachter. The first official 
investigation on cartels in 1905 revealed the fact that there were 
353 associations of that kind—almost fifty in the chemical 
industries alone, In England there was much less publicity about 
industrial combination than on the Continent. Associations, and 
even amalgamations, were keen to hide anything in their business 
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for fear of infringing the law against restraint of trade. This 
circumstance, which led to much less publicity than in Germany 
or the United States, obscured the real development of industrial 
combination in England. In Germany, on the other hand, the 
Government, far from placing cartels under penalties or forbidding 
their formation, was supporting this form of industrial organisa- 
tion by becoming a partner in industrial combination, as in the 
coal and the potash cartels. The wave of German economic 
liberalism—which had never been a very strong factor in German 
economic policy—having almost vanished by the end of the 
*nineties, there was never a real popular outcry against cartels 
from any individualistic or liberal point of view. If there had 
been any really important opposition against the growing power 
of combines, such opposition would have been far more aroused 
by general anti-capitalistic considerations (the cartels and trusts 
being prototypes of the highest stage of capitalist development) 
than by a desire to uphold the principles of free competition, as 
would have been the case in an English anti-monopolist move- 
ment. A good many German Socialists were not even likely to 
oppose too strongly these new giant forms of organisation, which, 
in their eyes, were the forerunners of State Socialism in German 
industry. 

A third cause which made cartellisation in England much less 
conspicuous than in Germany, and thereby held back a general 
discussion of the new problem, was the fact that English monopoly 
organisations were not to be found in those industries which were 
likely to attract general interest. In Germany the playground 
of cartels and amalgamations was from the beginning of the 
movement to be found in the great extractive and ‘heavy’ 
industries, such as coal, potash, iron and steel, and chemicals. 
These industries enjoy a certain general popularity. The problems 
touching coal seem almost as vital to the public as those affecting 
bread. The iron and steel industry in almost every industrial 
country is regarded as the key to the progress of economic pros- 
perity. Important developments happening in these industries 
can hardly be hidden from public knowledge or silenced by the 
Press. They will be a topic of general discussion. In England, 
however, the first and most important combines were formed in 
industries of a specialised character. In the textile group no real 
effective association was formed in the line of general weaving 
and spinning, the movement towards combination being confined 
to such lines as sewing cotton, fine-cotton spinning, calico printing, 
bleaching and dyeing ; while other important combinations were 
formed in the wall-paper, cable making, distilling, rayon indus- 
tries, etc. No doubt an English coal trust or a cotton cartel, a 
cartellisation or trustification in the iron and steel trade (there 
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were associations in the rail and tube business) covering iron ore, 
pig-iron and raw steel, or a trust of shipbuilders, would have 
promptly aroused public interest and political discussion in 
England as much as in other countries, and industrial com- 
bination would have become a topic of profound public import- 
ance. The interest in industrial combination in the groups of 
industry mentioned was more or less restricted to those concerned 
in these lines of manufacture. It was the Chemical Trust which 
first attracted wider popular attention, while the long-existing 
combination in the alkali and soda trade had hardly been known 
to the English public. Yet the Imperial Chemical Industries 
were almost the youngest offspring of combination in British 
industry. 

All these circumstances, by obscuring knowledge about 
English monopolies, had led to a belief that industrial combination 
would never attain any dominant position in the structure of 
British industry. This being the case, it seems only natural that 
a specific explanation was sought for the absence of English 
combines or their relative paucity. It was pretended over and 
over again—a very popular argument—that the English pro- 
ducer, by his individualistic attitude towards business manage- 
ment, was unwilling to form or join combinations. Expressed in 
plain English, this meant that English manufacturers disliked 
other people to look into their business; while, expressed in 
terms of traditional economic theory, it was the belief in free 
competition, in the survival of the fittest and the greatest possible 
efficiency of the entrepreneur, which effectively checked the 
movement of cartellisation. It may be conceded that the 
psychological ground was not exactly favourable to the formation 
of industrial monopolies in England. The German producer was 
certainly not hampered in this respect by any doctrine of /aissez- 
faire or economic liberalism. But this theory, in fact, was a 
doctrine more than a theory. Even so liberal-minded a scientist 
as Professor Lujo Brentano has pointed out that the principle 
of coalition might just as well suit the instincts of capitalists as 
that of individual competition, if under certain conditions the 
competitive system was proving harmful to each individual manu- 
facturer. 

Has the individualistic attitude of British manufacturers really 
prevented the formation of combines, where they were possible 
and promised a common profit ? I do not believe it. It is well 
known to economists, though not perhaps to the public, that a 
most powerful combination existed among northern coal-owners 
between the end of the eighteenth century and the middle of the 
nineteenth century—the Newcastle Vend, a cartel which was the 
first of its kind. This combination should not be confounded 
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with the many loose arrangements frequently styled industrial 
combinations. There is an agreement dated 1835 which con- 
tains not less than thirty-five paragraphs and differs in no 
respect from the much later statute of the Rheinisch-Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate, which to many English coal-owners of to-day 
seems to be a sort of unattainable ideal in regard to the re- 
organisation of the English coal trade. This early combination 
seems to have been just as complex in its regulations as many of 
the most modern German cartels, combining, with the regulation 
of prices and output at the northern collieries, regulations con- 
cerning the shipping of coal and common understandings and 
agreements with the London coal trade and its quite elaborate 
distributive organisation. In fact, the first genuine cartel in the 
coal trade will not have its place in German but in English 
economic history. The efficient cause of the collapse of this 
dominant combination in the ‘forties was by no means the 
awakening of any ‘ individualistic’ feeling among English 
colliery-owners, but simply the rapid progress of railway com- 
munication throughout England, by which the London market 
became open to competition from almost any county, freeing 
itself from the ‘ allocations ’"—then called ‘ allotments ’—of the 
‘limitation of the Vend’ and its seaborne coal. This historical 
example shows that even English individualism was no impedi- 
ment to monopoly where conditions were really in favour of it. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that here or there industrial 
combination in England might have set in sooner, if the public 
attitude had been more favourable to it. German manufacturers 
were never hampered in their decisions by any regard for the 
‘ anti-monopolistic spirit of the people.’ In fact, such spirit has 
never existed in Germany. The transition from the guild system 
and that of patent monopolies to freedom of trade was not the 
outcome of such revolutionary events as England experienced in 
the seventeenth century, and certainly the paternal régime of 
German petty princes had never been so reckless in regard to the 
granting of oppressive monopolies as that of James I. or Charles I. 
Thus the history preceding the freedom of manufacture left no 
mark which could be compared with the hatred of any sort of 
monopoly so characteristic of the English mind. It would, for 
instance, have been quite impossible in Germany to attack pro- 
tection as ‘ monopolising ’ the home market ; sociologically the 
term ‘ monopoly ’ has never in Germany been the object of that 
specific kind of dislike so characteristic of the English anti- 
monopolist spirit. 

In Germany—very much in contrast to the English attitude 
towards combination—economic science was trying to reconcile 
the new monopolist movement with the prevalent ‘ respect ’ for 
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a system of individualism and free competition. Economic 
historians, like Gustav von Schmoller, whose pupils had during a 
long time the first claim to chairs of economics all over Germany, 
were not averse to seeing a system of industrial organisation 
revived which certainly bore a greater resemblance to their own 
favoured field of study, namely, governmental regulation of 
industry during the mercantilist period, than to that of ‘ Man- 
chestertum’ and laissez-faire. Schmoller expressed the view as 
early as 1905 that cartels meant the beginning ‘ of a quite new 
order of public life.’ From its very beginning the development of 
industrial combination in Germany was regarded from the view- 
point of organisation rather than from that of monopolist attempts 
of profiteering. Many economists, like Kleinwachter or Schaffle, 
had long since argued that the much-admired system of free 
competition would end one day in ‘anarchy.’ As regards 
Socialists and Socialist writers, cartellisation seemed to some of 
them a mere preliminary development to general socialisation 
(Durchgangstufe zum Sozialismus), while ‘revisionists’ were 
eager to point out that industrial combination might have a 
stabilising effect in the framework of capitalism. It seems rather 
surprising that support of cartellisation and amalgamation should 
have come from the ranks of the most ardent opponents of the 
capitalist system, while, in fact, industrial combination had to 
be regarded as the very exponent of the capitalistic system. But 
we may remember that Socialism had always shown some affinity 
to the German liking of organised control. Indeed, as Professor 
Wolfers has pointed out with regard to the most recent attitude 
of German Socialists towards private monopolies, these were 
regarded ‘als eine héhere Wirtschaftsstufe’—a higher stage of 
evolution. He explains in his well-known study on cartel 
literature that 

not so much the cartels themselves were considered the pioneers of 
Socialism as the newly created power of the State to control and to influence 
these organisations. The private monopoly controlled by the State was 
regarded as the last step towards that status of economic organisation in 
which the State was to incorporate industrial combination as self-governing 
small bodies into its plan for socialising certain groups of industry. 

It follows from these statements that any real attack on 
monopoly from the Socialist ranks could only arise in connexion 
with the actual price policy of cartels, while as to the principle of 
combination there was little or no opposition. The ‘monopoly’ 
argument against industrial combination, so potent a factor in 
the comparatively recent English discussion, was of no value to 
German socialistic thought. The organisatory side of industrial 
combination in Germany gained a still greater significance when, 
after 1924, the movement towards increased rationalisation set 
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in. It seemed evident that the tremendous financial and technical 
task involved in the programmes of rationalisation could be solved 
in a much more efficient manner by the concerted action of pro- 
ducers or by big amalgamated firms than by smaller manufacturers 
acting on their own individual lines, and being probably unable to 
afford the necessary financial means. In fact, industrial combina- 
tion seemed at one time the very condition for effectively carrying 
out the programme of rationalisation. 

A review of the psychological attitude towards industrial 
combinations in Germany and England, as it was attempted here, 
shows a very remarkable contrast in the two countries—indus- 
trially, not so very much differentiated. While in England a 
number of circumstances have certainly led people to under- 
estimate the importance of associations and amalgamations in 
the organisation of modern large-scale industry, in Germany 
forces of economic and political thought were actively supporting 
this ‘ new form of organisation,’ or at any rate not obstructing its 
progress. Having this contrast in mind, it is interesting to note 
that a very decisive change in the attitude towards cartels and 
amalgamations has taken place in England of late. From a form 
of organisation at first regarded with gravest suspicion and from 
a merely anti-monopolist point of view, later on as a sort of 
‘alien’ import, un-English in itself and hardly suited to the 
development of traditional English business life, the movement 
towards combination has now for some years been a very much 
discussed topic in English public life. 

This change of mind is already evident from the very lucid 
statements in the Report on Trusts. It was expressly stated 
that 


great possibilities of industrial and commercial improvement lie beyond 
the confines of free competition, and can only (!) be realised by combination 
in one or other of its several forms ; by informal consultation and co-opera- 
tion, by formal association, or by actual amalgamation. 

In the Minority Report it was expressly stated : 

We do not suggest that any action should be taken to prevent or 
obstruct combination or association of capitalist enterprise. Apart from 
the experience that no such interference can be made effective, we have to 
recognise that association and combination in production and distribution 
are steps in the greater efficiency, the increased economy and the better 
organisation of industry. 

Curiously enough, the final Report of the Committee on 
Industry and Trade of 1929 has not gone so far as to recommend 
these new ‘steps’ to a better organisation; on the contrary, 
while treating the descriptive side of the problem at length, this 
very important official document was rather careful to avoid 
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drawing constructive conclusions. It was agreed that the move- 
ment towards combination had shown remarkable progress since 
the war, but attention was called to the fact that several of the 
large consolidations, which had developed out of or shortly after 
the war, ‘ had proved unsuccessful,’ although it was agreed that 
their experiences and miscalculations had been of a special nature. 
It was again stated that a better economy and organisation of 
industry was doubtless to be attained ‘ where the unit of business 
is large, or where the various undertakings are bound together by 
a close agreement’; but, on the other hand, the remark of ‘a 
very acute obseryer . . . possessing exceptional experience in the 
organisation and administration of combinations,’ was signi- 
ficantly quoted to the effect that there was ‘ a general tendency 
in popular discussion to exaggerate the simple economics of 
straight-run standard lines possible through concentration and 
to under-estimate the costs of bringing them about.’ The whole 
spirit in which the subject was treated here showed a great 
reluctance towards any far-reaching recommendations of a general 
reorganisation of British industries on the basis of cartels or trusts. 

The changed attitude towards industrial combination has 
become much more evident in some reports dealing with the special 
grievances of certain industries on the one hand and in writings 
and public utterances of well-known politicians and industrialists 
on the other. Thus the Samuel Report on the Coal Industry had 
been much more definite in its recommendations than the Balfour 
Report. Then followed the Lewis Report, which contained a 
number of suggestions about combinations in the coal trade. 
The majority of the Committee concluded ‘ that the development 
of organised marketing in the coal-mining industry is desirable in 
order to avoid excessive competition, to effect economies and 
improvements in the marketing of coal, and to help to stabilise 
the industry.’ Part II. of the Coal Mines Reorganisation Act of 
1930 was, as one may say, the first practical step in that direction, 
as it became now one of the officially recognised ends of organisa- 
tion ‘ to promote and assist, by the preparation of schemes and 
otherwise, the amalgamation of undertakings.’ 

Since that time the new attitude towards industrial combina- 
tion in England has become an established fact. The time when, 
as the late Lord Melchett (then Sir Alfred Mond) remarks in 
Industry and Politics, every association had been indiscriminately 
dubbed a ‘combine’ was over. While in 1926 Mr. Patrick 
Fitzgerald, in his very able study on Industrial Combination in 
England, could still emphasise that this movement, although 
‘an established feature of English industrial organisation,’ 
was, strangely enough, being ‘ viewed apathetically by a com- 
munity which twenty years since was roused to fury against a 
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projected soap trust,’ that view was certainly no longer correct in 
1930. Far from checking or discouraging the formation of any 
sort of combination, the British Government went so far as to 
grant temporary protection to the iron and steel trade on the 
condition that a reorganisation on associative lines should be 
carried through. A committee of the industry was set up by Sir 
George May, as chairman of the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee, to consider plans of reorganisation which were to lead 
to amalgamation, cartellisation and associative action of different 
kinds. The scheme, as originally drafted, proposed that the 
British iron and steel industry should be organised on the basis 
of a number of approved associations, each dealing with a group 
of similar products, and a central body, co-ordinating the associa- 
tions and incorporated under royal charter, or under the Com- 
panies Act, as the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain. 
Owing, however, to the opposition of a considerable section ot 
iron and steel manufacturers, the scheme has been much toned 
down ; the idea of the new composition was abandoned, and the 
existing Iron and Steel Federation, with a revised constitution, 
was substituted. All reference to amalgamation was excised and 
the powers of the central body were very much curtailed, leaving 
the initiative entirely to the sectional associations. The amended 
constitution was adopted by the Iron and Steel Federation in 
April, and at the end of May the Government announced its 
decision to make the duties on iron and steel permanent. Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, M.P., has in his interesting study Recon- 
struction (1933), collected quite a number of passages from 
speeches illustrating the keen interest shown and the urgent 
support given by prominent English industrialists and politicians, 
such as Sir Ernest Gowers, Mr. (now Sir) T. D. Barlow, Mr. Lennox 
Lee and others, to what is now called ‘ reorganisation,’ ‘ co- 
operative organisation,’ ‘ co-ordination,’ ‘ reconstruction,’ etc.— 
words which, in fact, mean nothing else than the formation of 
industrial combinations by cartellisation and trustification. The 
speech made by Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman of the Coal Mines 
Reorganisation Committee, to the Cardiff Business Club on 
February 24, 1933, is particularly interesting. We may quote the 
following passage : 

I believe that what we really want ultimately is not only amalgamations 
but also a looser form of co-operation over an area wider than the industry 
is willing to take as its unit of production. I do not think that can be done 
except by building a ground floor of amalgamations first and adding this 
looser form of wider co-operation as an upper storey. In other words, 
it would mean grouping the units of production into much bigger associa- 
tions—call them cartels or what you will—with two main purposes. One 
purpose would be to co-operate in selling and distribution. The other 
would be to exercise a general control over the development of the area 
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and to share the expense of buying and closing mines which no single unit 
might think it worth while to acquire, because it could not be sure enough 
of getting their trade. 


The Times of March 15, 1934, was certainly expressing the general 
opinion in a much-discussed article on ‘ A Frame for Industry ’ 
when it claimed that ‘ during the past two years opinion had 
made such strides that it was probably no longer necessary to 
argue the case for a thorough reconstruction of the framework of 
British industry.’ 

This ‘reconstruction,’ in fact, means nothing else than 
industrial combination. Anti-monopolist arguments are no 
longer raised. The unpleasant side of combination has gone into 
oblivion. Competition being to-day, in its most frequent form, 
the outcome of glut, over-production and an uneconomic diversity 
in industrial structure has for some time been regarded as a curse 
rather than as a boon. As the level of prices has been in many 
cases excessively low in comparison with costs of production, the 
tendency has been to welcome a rise in prices. The policy of 
President Roosevelt has probably given strength to such con- 
siderations, even outside the United States. The period of 
apparent apathy on the part of the public and political leaders in 
England towards existing industrial combinations has suddenly 
turned into lively interest, even support. Industrial combina- 
tion, in its new terminology, laying stress on the associative, 
co-operative, and reconstructive side of organisation, had lost its 
former menacing character as regards price-raising and limiting 
production. There was little room for monopolistic appre- 
hensions, and if there had been any they would have been over- 
shadowed by the desire to see British industries planned on a 
more rational and profitable basis. Thus obstruction and apathy 
turned into support, into a new attitude, which, as The Times 
article quite rightly remarks, may be considered as a sort of 
counterpart to ‘the abandonment of free trade, agricultural 
marketing schemes, and many other developments which render 
it impossible for industry to continue functioning efficiently 
within the simple patterns of a laissez-faire economy.’ Industrial 
combination in England has acquired to-day the position of a 
much-wanted article. Yet the failure and the slow progress of 
many schemes put forward of recent years, and especially the 
discouraging history of the Coal Mines Act and the negotiations 
in the iron and steel trade, tend to show that this article is not 
quite easy to acquire. 

Once the English mental attitude towards existing industrial 
combinations and their economic ends was rather negative, 
to-day, now that this attitude has been changed into an active 
positivism, many people believe that the creation of effective and 
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comprehensive combination is merely a condition of insight and 
energy on the part of industrial leaders and governmental advisers 
—a matter of discovering the right scheme and the willingness to 
put it into action. While the former mental attitude has not been 
able to suppress industrial combination, although it may have 
slackened its development, it seems very doubtful indeed whether 
a mere change in that attitude will be able to create an all-round 
associative organisation so different from the former competitive 
prototype. It is sometimes easier to invent a catching title for a 
book than to write it, and it is doubtless easier to draw up a 
scheme leading to a tempting ideal of an ‘ Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration of Great Britain’ than to bring about a plain but 
comprehensive English steel cartel. It would certainly be a 
mistake to underrate the influence of the mental attitude towards 
organisations. Undoubtedly psychological factors may largely 
contribute to the success or failure of industrial combinations. 
But it would be a mistake to overrate these influences. It would 
be fatal if such psychological considerations led one to under- 
estimate those material, economic and non-psychological con- 
ditions which, in fact, are primarily responsible for the successful 
formation of cartels or amalgamations. 

It must be remembered that Continental cartels and trusts, 
like those existing in England, have been built up on the basis of 
conditions which in certain very important English industries 
have hitherto been lacking. In many of the so-called ‘new 
industries,’ such as certain branches of the chemical industries, 
the rayon industry, the mineral-oil industry, some lines of the 
electrical industries and others, amalgamation and industrial 
combination were from the start facilitated by the large size of the 
technical and commercial unit, which characterised them from 
the very beginning. Where such a concentrated structure 
inherent in the original character of the industry was accompanied 
by immunity from foreign competition, either on account of a 
tariff or other circumstances, there was no difficulty in regard to 
centralised organisation on quasi-monopolistic lines. From these 
instances, which are frequently quoted as examples to show the 
success of industrial combination, quite different conditions of 
the old traditional industries have to be distinguished. In these 
industries the development of large units has in every country 
been the outcome of a long and very complicated process of 
amalgamation, of hard fighting between conflicting interests, a 
process of evolution in the size of the industrial undertaking 
almost unknown to new industries, which from their beginning 
were identified with a large outlay of capital on the one hand and 
extensive technical equipment on the other. 

The English coal, iron and steel industries, the reorganisation 
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of which on cartellised lines is being much discussed, belong to 
the former group. It is really superficial reasoning to say that 
what has been effected in the chemical industries could be just as 
easily effected in those industries too. A closer study of the facts 
tends to show that even the much-quoted examples of the German 
industrial combination in the coal trade and the iron and steel 
industry, represented by the coal and iron syndicates, the Stahl- 
verein, the Rohstahlgemeinschaft, etc., do not justify the con- 
tention that it is mere neglect on the part of the producers if 
combination in these groups does not yet exist in England. The 
history of these organisations in Germany is likely to show that 
the formation of industrial combination must not be considered 
as a simple matter of wisdom or insight on the part of manu- 
facturers, as a sort of device, the advantage of which has only to 
be recognised in order to effect its realisation, but, on the con- 
trary, as being dependent on certain material economic conditions 
which may differ from country to country and from industry to 
industry. 

The German coal-mining industry has never been scattered 
over the whole of German territory as is the case in England, 
where coal of almost every quality (except anthracite) is found 
in almost any district. There have been always two main regions 
responsible for the German coal supply—namely, Rheinland, 
Westphalia and the Ruhr district, and the much less important 
field in Upper Silesia, which since the end of the war has become 
still more secondary in comparison with the Ruhr coal-mining 
district. This territorial or ‘local’ concentration of mines has 
been one of the essential facts as regards the monopolist organisa- 
tion in the German coal trade, being a potent stimulus to exploit 
the ‘advantage’ given by Nature through effective monopolist 
organisation. The cartel, once formed and strongly established, 
accelerated the process of unification in two ways. On the one 
hand, it was in the interest of the big and most-efficient collieries 
to acquire the quotas of their weaker competitors by buying their 
collieries and closing them down. This accelerated the process of 
amalgamation. In that respect cartellisation was responsible for 
the increasing size in the unit of undertakings, which quite 
naturally entailed simultaneously the greater efficiency of the 
single unit. On the other hand, cartellisation in the coal trade as 
well as in the mining of iron ore—which before the war was 
geographically centralised in Alsace-Lorraine, and, indeed, offered 
almost similar opportunities for monopolisation as coal—led to 
grave apprehension on the part of those manufacturers who were 
dependent on the supply of both minerals. They became eager 
to acquire collieries in order to protect themselves against the 
cartels in the extractive industries, this tendency leading to the 
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formation of ‘ mixed ’ undertakings, combining all stages of pro- 
duction in one firm, and soon became another force towards the 
building up of giant concerns as the profitable prototype of pro- 
duction. It is quite evident that these undertakings, once formed, 
were financially in a much better position to carry through costly 
technical improvements than their weaker competitors, the 
‘ pure’ works, so that this process of vertical combination, by 
increased rationalisation, led to another increase in the size of 
the technical unit. In fact, while in 1900 the collieries producing 
500,000 tons a year and under amounted to 73 per cent. of the 
total, their percentage had come down to 24 per cent. in 1928. 
While in that year the percentage of machine-cut coal was nearly 
78 in Germany, it was not more than 26 in Great Britain. In the 
Samuel Report on the British Coal Industry of 1925 it was stated 
that about 239,000,000 tons of coal were produced by 653 separate 
undertakings, while in the Westphalian coalfield in normal years 
about 100,000,000 tons were produced by not more than seventy 
undertakings. 

In fact, there had never been any great pressure in England to 
acquire extractive properties in order to avoid the dangers of 
monopolisation. Coal of every kind was to be had all over the 
country, and the best iron ores were imported from Sweden and 
Spain, while Germany had to rely on the highly phosphoric ores 
of Alsace and Lorraine, which were particularly suited to the 
Thomas process practised in the German iron and steel industry. 
When vertical combination began in England, it was carried on 
rather with a view to greater economic efficiency than through 
fear of being shut off from the coal or iron ore supply—a factor 
which has not only been potent in the development of the German 
steel industry, but also, as will be remembered, in the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation. Moreover, the big concerns 
in German coal-mining were as afraid to lose the steel works, when 
once vertically combined, as their customers were for their part 
desirous of acquiring iron and steel works in order to safeguard 
the sale of their minerals. So the formation of Hiittenzechen was 
followed by that of Zechenhiitten (ironwork-collieries, colliery- 
ironworks). 

The German development of industrial combination in the 
coal and the iron and steel industry has therefore not to be con- 
sidered as being merely the outcome of practical reflections of 
enlightened business men and their special talents for organisation. 
This would be far truer of the German chemical or electrical trades. 
In coal, iron and steel, however, without underrating the com- 
mercial gift of those finally responsible for the formation of leading 
concerns, the movement towards industrial combination was 
primarily based upon certain material conditions favouring 
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monopoly, while, on the other hand, it was also the result of a 
very long and very arduous fight of those interested in the forma- 
tion of big units against their weaker competitors. The existing 
industrial combinations in these groups of industries have been 
to a much larger extent the result of bitter struggle, leading to 
amalgamations and larger units, than of an adoption of some well- 
thought-out ready-made ‘ scheme.’ And it ought not to be for- 
gotten that, even under these conditions favourable to the 
formation of monopolies, the German Ruhr coal cartel was 
threatened with dissolution on the verge of the World War, as it 
had not been able to avoid over-production and the interests of 
the big ‘ mixed’ firms and the ‘ pure’ collieries began to show 
very distinct divergencies. In fact, it was only governmental 
pressure during and after the war which saved the cartel. And 
it has been the same compulsory action which has kept the 
potash cartel (Kalisyndikat) from breaking down, although it has 
been argued, not without reason by some writers, that it has been 
the compulsory syndicate in the potash industry which has 
prolonged the fatal over-production of that industry, as it was 
preventing the survival of the fittest by mitigating the struggle 
for existence in favour of less efficient mines and recklessly 
allowing newcomers to join the ranks of the still existing pro- 
ducers. Almost the same problem is already facing the formation 
of a steel combination in England. Sir W. Firth pointed out 
before the meeting of the London Iron and Steel Exchange on 
January 30, 1934, that the scheme before the committee was 
dependent on voluntary acceptance and voluntary price agree- 
ments. It was obvious, he remarked, that the only prices that 
would be voluntarily agreed to would be those that showed a 
profit to the least efficient plants. So in its infancy English 
industrial combination in the steel trade is faced with a problem 
well known as one of the most thorny in the chronicles of German 
cartellisation. 

At any rate, even the history of German mining industries, 
which presented so many natural facilities for combination, seems 
to show that it is very doubtful whether industrial combination 
can hold its own economically when left exclusively to private 
enterprise. There is, indeed, a very material difference between 
forming a co-operative society or a trade union and organising 
a cartel or a trust. It would be a mistake, with regard to the 
problem of industrial combination in England, to overlook the 
fact that many of the evolutionary elements conspicuous in the 
development of industrial combination in other countries have 
been lacking hitherto in the most important English industries. 
It would be erroneous to criticise those who are to-day endeavour- 
ing to bring about new organisations in industry for not being 
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able to speed up the plans envisaged without paying due regard 
to the special circumstances of the structure of these industries in 
England when contrasted either with other British industries or 
with combinations in foreign countries. Special care should be 
taken to understand the very complicated organisatory problems 
of cartellisation, the various circumstances favouring or obstruct- 
ing its success, the great diversity within a single industry as 
regards costs of production and the size of units technically and 
financially, and the conflicting interests resulting from this 
diversity among manufacturers. Only if due notice is taken of 
these and many other circumstances connected with cartellisa- 
tion and amalgamations, and of the véle which, according to these 
differentiating conditions, the State will have to play in the 
industrial organisation of the future, can the new English attitude 
towards industrial combination be prevented from jumping from 
one extreme to another. 
HERMANN LEvy. 
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OUR RURAL WATER SUPPLY 


THouGH the rains of April and the earlier part of May did much 
to improve the national water supply, they could not make up 
even this year’s deficit, and conditions revealed by a tour of 
investigation through rather more than half our counties are 
gravely unsatisfactory. They must so remain until some scheme 
of action is adopted to deal on national lines with the problems 
involved. 

— Consider our needs. In large towns daily requirements per 
head of population are estimated at 30 gallons—xz2 for cooking, 
washing and drinking, 8 for flushing sewers, etc., 10 for general 
purposes. In the Army the allowance per man in barracks is 
20 gallons per day, with the same for a horse ; in hospitals, 
50 per head. London provides 40 gallons per head per day, and 
although these figures seem high, particularly in times of drought, 
we may remember that the daily measure among the Romans in 
the heyday of their civilisation was 100 gallons, and it is noticeable 
that when they established their camps in England they always 
placed them as near as possible to good water. 

Rainfall varies considerably in England. West of the Pennine 
Range it is very heavy, in East Anglia very light ; normal extremes 
are 2r inches in Essex and 160 inches in Westmorland. Our 
natural reserves have been greatly affected by the tarring of roads 
throughout the country, Water that used to percolate and feed 
deep springs runs along the surface to be carried away and lost. 
Untreated rainwater is not a satisfactory source of supply, 
because in towns it will come in contact with gases, soot, dirty 
roofs and neglected cisterns. The action of rainwater on lead, 
zinc and iron is very definite ; the best cisterns, glazed earthen- 
ware and cement, are not in common use. Rainwater that has 
soaked through gravel soil, or the water of rivers fed by springs, 


is the best and purest. 
~ The problem of the large towns is not so baffling as that of the 


 ‘yittages: Urban authorities can secure their essential needs 

because they have the means to pay for long-distance pipes or 

deep-bore wells ; but in rural England upwards of 10,000,000 

people are said to take their supplies from shallow wells, and 
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where these are on clay the water may, and often does, fail. 
Many farms maintain manure heaps that drain into wells, or cess- 
pits that contaminate them, and there would appear to be no 
adequate supervision. Countrymen live and thrive where town 
men would die : ‘ O dura ilia messorum.’ 

In the country the allowance deemed necessary for the farm 
labourer, his wife and their children will vary from 2 to 5 gallons 
per head, but in the past year the larger measure has been out of 
the question. The Ministry of Health issued a circular (No. 1338) 
in May 1933 calling on rural district councils and county councils 
to secure plentiful and wholesome water by working in conjunc- 
tion with county authorities or urban districts whenever such 
co-operation is possible ; the Ministry reminded county councils 
that under the Local Government Act of 1929 they may con- 
tribute towards the costs of well-considered schemes for improved 
supplies. So far as one can ascertain, the Ministry’s appeal has 
met with inadequate response. Regarded as a whole, rural 
district councils are neither able nor willing to deal with a crisis. 
They are rate-conscious to an incredible extent; in many 
quarters one finds that increased expenditure is regarded as a far 
more serious matter than water shortage and its consequent evils. 
They are gambling on rain that at time of writing (late May) has 
not fallen. 

Experience on a spring journey of inquiry that covered 
2000 miles shows that the county councils, almost without 
exception, are well aware of the seriousness of the situation and 
are taking what measures they can to meet it. The only two 
counties that appear up to the present to have allowed their 
troubles to overcome them are Huntingdon and the Boston 
division of Lincolnshire, though, even where spirited efforts are 
being made, some conditions obtaining in England’s byeways are 
little short of appalling. Perhaps the facts can best be set out 
in a brief survey of the wide area covered so recently as March 
and April. 

In Essex, people depend very largely upon four rivers—the 
Stour, Chelmer, Blackwater and Ter ; and while the level of some 
of these fell considerably as a result of last year’s drought, when 
the country’s rainfall dropped from its average of 21 inches to 
less than 14, there has been no really grave trouble, even though 
the public water supply failed admittedly in fifteen parishes. 
The authorities are anxious, alert and resourceful, as they may 
well be with a population of more than a million people to cater 
for. Despite their endeavour, very marked inconvenience, and 
even suffering, are found in those remote villages where time 
stands still. 

Suffolk is far worse off than her southern neighbour, for, 
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though certain authorities declare that there is enough water to 
satisfy one and all if deep bores were made, the trouble is, of 
course, that these cost a lot of money, and when proposals 
involving a possible outlay are put forward objections are always 
-~—forthcoming. | Notes from Suffolk made so late as April record 
' terrible conditions in corners to which few strangers penetrate. 
In one place the water supply is taken off the ample roof of the 
church and passed through a filter-bed into a well. The village 
slaughter-house, on the hillside a little above the well, drains into 
it, and this defect was only discovered by a stranger last year, to 
the great annoyance of certain inhabitants, who assured the 
writer that they had never found anything wrong with the water. 
In many other Suffolk villages people depend upon ponds, ditches 
and shallow wells reinforced by rainwater from adjacent fields, 
where all manner of mineral manures are used ; to make matters 
worse, when the roads are tarred and rain follows, the tar water 
runs into the wells too. By the way, a doctor deeply interested 
in cancer research told me that in a certain district—not Suffolk— 
where there is a great network of tarred roads, a hospital that 
serves the area has recorded in the past few years a remarkable 
increase in cases of cancer of the lungs. In old days, before road 
tarring was practised, this form of cancer was quite uncommon ; 
to-day it is met frequently. We may remember, too, the heavy 
spraying of orchards and how a sharp shower following the 
spraying may wash poisonous water into ditches and thence to 
ponds or wells. In a Suffolk village, where people were drinking 
from shallow ponds and a certain shallow well, an old resident 
said that although people did not like the water it did them no 
harm, but children who came down there for holiday sickened. 
In parts of the county—between Saxmundham and the sea, for 
example—lI was told that emergency measures had been prepared 
to supply water by motor lorry if drought develops, the area being 
(_well-nigh waterless. 

Norfolk is better off than Suffolk, having ample rivers with 
many tributaries. The only serious trouble comes in the country 
around the fens (towards Lincoln, Docking and Swaffham, for 
example), though in the villages round Wells-next-the-Sea there 
has been abnormal shortage. The county council is vigorous ; 
the problems are not great: it is only on passing from Norfolk 
into the southern division of Lincoln that one may ask whether 
we are still in twentieth-century England. 

There are villages in the Boston division that depend almost 
entirely on rainwater. You can find semi-detached houses with 
one underground cistern between them, and, owing to the pressure 
of boiling silt when ground water is high, these are apt to burst ; 
it is now considered necessary to build cisterns in reinforced 
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concrete. Beyond the shallow wells and rainwater cisterns, the 
rural area of Boston has no source of supply except the dykes. 
Wells in that area are described by an authority as being ‘ more 
or less contaminated ’ ; if the shallow wells are deepened, saline 
or brackish water is reached. Farmers must cart from ponds 
and dykes for their stock unless they can utilise the large roof 
space of their farm buildings to collect supplies ; here, as else- 
where in rural England, dairy farms are gravely inconvenienced. 
Perhaps half the people in these Boston byways do not clean 
their cisterns, so it is hardly surprising to learn that in some of 
the villages, particularly in one part where much shoddy is used 
for manuring the land, there are outbreaks of what is called 
blister-pox among the children in the spring and the autumn. 
The town of Boston depends upon the Witham, a polluted and 
contaminated river that was responsible for a terrible outbreak 
of typhoid in Lincoln many years ago, an outbreak that forced 
the city fathers to obtain plentiful pure water from over the 
border. Needless to say, the water taken for Boston is purified 
before use. It is worth noting that there is sufficient potable 
water in Lincolnshire to meet all needs. 

Yorkshire in her three ridings contrives to carry on. In the 
East Riding, Hull is a great stand-by ; with ample surplus she 
sends out water in all directions. The problem of the North 
Riding is extremely difficult, because it covers the moorland area 
that cannot possibly be reached by pipes; I was told of one 
village that is about 25 miles by road from the railway. The 
situation is helped by the sparcity of population—for example, 
there are three rural districts carrying less than 15,000 people on 
250,000 acres ; it is further aided in the far-off places by settle- 
ment near ponds or streams. The West Riding is well supplied, 
and has been helped recently by the acquisition of a certain part 
of Derbyshire’s ample water field. 

On the eastern side of England cases of bitter hardship were 
plentiful last year. I was told of one Lincoln village where water 
was sold by the bucket at a halfpenny or penny, and agricultural 
labourers had been forced to pay as much as 3s. a week ; there 
were other villages that depended largely upon the polluted waters 
of the river Trent. Certain farmers had to travel 4 or 5 miles for 
water, and yet they say that Bourne, in the Kesteven division of 

(Lincoln, has inexhaustible supplies that are wasted. The trouble 
with Lincoln is that it has, in addition to the richest soil in 
England and many of the richest farmers, three county authorities 
for service of less than half a million people. One authority with 
sufficient means at its disposal and the necessary measure of 
unselfish goodwill could solve the ugly problems. Individualism 
runs riot in fenland. 
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The Midland counties that survived all last year’s trials can 
face the future without serious apprehension. Derbyshire is well 
off, though there are considerable areas entirely supported by 
rainwater. For 10 or 15 miles between the Dove and the Derwent, 
for example, there is a deep, dry limestone subsoil. From Hart- 
ington to Darley Dale one may walk for 12 miles and never see a 
stream ; between Wirksworth and Buxton wells are so rare that 
there are ceremonies of great antiquity for dressing and blessing 
those that exist. Dew ponds (locally called meres) are used by 
some farmers, and there is much carting; milk production is 
difficult. In the Peak Forest, on the limestone, there is trouble ; 
but these areas of scarcity are not typical of the county—they 
are remote, beautiful and desolate. Three-quarters of Derby- 
shire has its pipe lines, and the very high country of great 
scenic distinction holds but few people. I was told by a well- 
known expert that there is need to investigate local sources of 
supply more carefully ; he quoted one district where a scheme 
involving large expenditure was under consideration when ample 
water was found g feet below the surface. A great part of the 
inconvenience experienced in Derbyshire is felt by the people 
who put up large houses, villas or bungalows on waterless beauty 
spots and then expect the local authorities to meet their needs ; 
though if all available water could be distributed, even this 
would not be difficult. For example, on the road from Matlock 
to Derby one encounters the Meerbrook Tunnel, 3 or 4 miles long, 
dug by convicts at the end of the eighteenth century to draw off 
water from the lead-mine workings ; it throws 15,000,000 gallons 
of water every twenty-four hours into the Derwent, and of this 
about 2,000,000 gallons are taken by a water company. The fact 
that Derbyshire can help to support Manchester, Stockport and 
Sheffield is sufficient indication of her happy state. 

Nottinghamshire, which shares the Derwent Valley scheme, is 
equally fortunate, and knows nothing of shortage outside a few 
remote parishes. This county helps the town of Lincoln, and, 
though there are too many shallow wells of poor quality on the 
clay (wells yielding an intensely hard water), there is sufficient 
to satisfy all normal needs if only the local councils would think 
more of the public health and less of the private pocket. In both 
Derby and Nottingham there was a very definite complaint about 
the dangers of ribbon building ; and presently I found that in 
nearly every county that has beauty spots, or is extending on 
either side of main roads, the sanitary arrangements connected 
with new housing are for the greater part unsatisfactory and 
threaten danger to health in seasons of drought. At the same time, 
it is fair to add that although in several parts of the country 
outbreaks of typhoid fever have occurred, during the past two 
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years they have in nearly every case been traced to defective 
sewer pipes, and do not appear to be connected in any way with 
water shortage or the failure of water companies to protect 
consumers. 

In Leicestershire, where the rural districts are badly off and 
many of the wells are contaminated, there is no loud outcry, 
because rural population is so small and widely scattered. People 
congregate on the western half towards the north, and always 
near running water, so that where there is shortage, as at Billesdon 
and Melton Mowbray, it is not really a source of anxiety save to a 
handful of people. 

It was common knowledge that Northamptonshire was hard 
hit last year, but a geological map serves to explain the county’s 
trouble. Here is a range of very difficult soil—Oxford clay on 
limestone, Northampton sand under that, and lias clays for 700 
or 800 feet. The natural water supply appears to be shrinking. 
I was told of certain wells that used to give 250,000 gallons a day 
and are now down to less than 25,000. Deep boring often yields 
saline water, and in all probability there will be no adequate 
supply for this considerable county without help from over its 
borders. Some ambitious schemes are under examination. The 
water engineers lift up their eyes to the hills—the hills of Wales. 

{ ~ Warwickshire is fortunate in the possession of an extremely 
active county council. Every rural district has been examined. 
Bad patches are few and far between, though one hears of places 
like Dunchurch, where go per cent. of the wells are polluted ; 
Grandborough, where every well is polluted; Long Lawford, 
where, the investigator states, there is not a good well in the 
village ; and Stretton-on-Dunsmore, where every sample taken 
was contaminated. This is in the Rugby rural district, which has 

\_the worst problem in the county. The medical officer of health 
said in January that the position would become acute in many 
places unless there should be a considerable rainfall. Since his 
report was issued the situation has been relieved, but enough has 
been discovered to show the need for a comprehensive system of 
pipe lines: in normal years shortage and pollution are in 
evidence ; in very dry years they are a public danger. The 
Warwickshire County Council is bringing necessary pressure to 
bear upon rural district councils ; and it is clear that the county, 
being so largely given to dairying, is greatly concerned about its 
milk business, which would be seriously affected by another dry 
summer. In the earlier part of this year farmers in the Rugby 
district were requested to cut down the amount used for washing 
cows and cowsheds. You cannot produce grade A milk without 
ample water. 

In Worcestershire there are many parishes with shallow wells 
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which may not be deepened because the water below the present 
levels is saline. Here, again, the population lies in a compara- 
tively small area of the county, and, from what I could hear, local 
authorities in remote areas are not helpful. 

Gloucestershire is well off. The Wye and the Severn are a 
great aid, actual or potential; but in parts of the county the 
people must drink saline water unless they can collect rain in 
tanks. I heard of villages where people had to walk a mile to fill 
their pails and of a sanatorium where the yield from the springs 
fell suddenly last year from 15,000 to gooo gallons a day, so that 
there was a momentary fear that it would be necessary to close the 
institution. 

c= Even in the Midland counties where the situation is well in 
hand and arrangements were being made in the fore part of the 
year to meet any trouble that this summer may bring, cases of real 
hardship are quite common. There are always some villages in 
which there is no water tohand. Labourers must walk a mile or 
more after a day’s work to fill their pail—lucky if it is fit for 
drinking and they are not called upon to pay for it ; farmers must 
spend large sums of money every week on carting ; milk cannot 
be properly cooled, churns cannot be scalded, cowhouses and cows 
cannot be kept clean. Even if we have a reasonable rainfall this 
year, these conditions will not be bettered to any considerable 
extent. Should there be a sustained hot spell, they will become 
acute. 
~ Oxfordshire is happily situated. The county town, Witney 
and Banbury have an ample supply of pipe water. Two companies 
look after the southern areas. Only in the remote villages is there 
trouble ; in places like Stonesfield, Roxton and Bampton people 
told a tale of woe. The county medical officer of health, a 
Lincoln man who knows what trouble is like, is trying to develop 
a system of rainwater collection from all the public buildings, 
from the roofs of church, chapel, schoolhouse and village institute. 
If this water could be run through a filter-bed and stored, there is 
no doubt that life in many a remote corner would be made happier 
and healthier. 

Buckinghamshire, considered from the standpoint of water 
supply, is one of the most interesting counties in England. 
Houses on the Chiltern ridge have no other water than rain. 
Aylesbury, Newport Pagnell, Stony Stratford and other towns 
were cutting their service down, when I passed through ; the 
springs of the town of Buckingham were failing. At Stoken- 
church a 350-feet well, accustomed to carry 60 feet of water, was 
dry ; there was not enough water for stock or poultry. ‘ All these 
conditions,’ said a Buckinghamshire expert, ‘ will bring about a 
lowering of the public health, an increasing risk of epidemics.’ 
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Side by side with the actual troubles of this popular county 
may be set the vigour and determination of the authorities ; they 
are grappling with the situation in a most effective fashion. 
Remote villages are helped by tanks fitted with hose-pipes ; the 
council buys the water from the companies and sells at a rate of 
15 gallons a penny, losing considerably but helping the poorest of 
the poor. The sole undertaking that the purchaser must give is 
to use the water for domestic purposes only. If the water-carts 
could travel all over the county, Buckinghamshire’s problem 
would be solved, because at the rate of a penny for 15 gallons 
every family can meet its needs. Private enterprise elsewhere 
has been charging a penny or more per pail. 

Hertfordshire has suffered, but not badly ; only, in this county 

' I found the authorities a little reticent, a little anxious to assert 
that, God being in his heaven, all is right with their part of the 
world. Around Buntingford and the Bedford border there is 
undeniable scarcity—many farm labourers go short of a reason- 
able minimum, dairy farmers were experiencing grave difficulties ; 
and the great reservoirs between Tring and Northchurch had 
fallen considerably, in one case 22 feet and in two cases 10 feet. 
A waterworks had locked its mains from midnight till six a.m., in 
order to save the water that was being used in garages and else- 
where to wash motor omnibuses, cars and aeroplanes. 

Cambridgeshire is troubled on her Hertfordshire border, but 
the county town has an inexhaustible supply ; and experts told 
me that there is sufficient water in the fissures of the county’s 
chalk to serve all purposes. There are cases of local hardship, but 
nothing more. 

In Huntingdonshire, in the county highlands, I found not only 
grave shortage, but every sign of ineffective local authorities. I 
visited villages where the pump is locked up for the greater part 
of the day, where baths are unknown (baths are a luxury in rural 
England to-day), where the shallow farm ponds on the clay held 
no more than a small amount of a greenish, ill-smelling water, and 
where the village folk had to walk miles—literally miles—to a 
place where they could find water to wash their clothes. There 
are merely rumours of activities by the responsible authorities ; 
one is told of schemes and plans, but, however effective these 
may be, they are long overdue. ‘ We call out and nobody listens,’ 
said one sufferer, only a few miles from the county town. 

*—~ Bedford’s County Council is very active ; the town is served by 
wells in the rock and by the Ouse, whose waters are suspect 
and treated accordingly. It is only in the north that there is a 
shortage—that is to say, in the area above Bedford, a com- 
paratively small district with no important centres. 

f-On my journey I asked many medical officers if they had 
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employed water-diviners ; with few exceptions they waived the 
suggestion aside. It was only in Warwickshire that I heard a 
dowser had been engaged and had found water in an area that was 
regarded as waterless. There should be no doubt among open- 
minded people that more use might be made of the diviner ; for 
if he can do nothing more, he can always say where boring opera- 
tions will be useless, and can also tell you where water lies, 
though he may not be able to state precisely its depth or volume. 
Divining by the aid of hazel, wych-elm twigs or clock springs is 
quite a common gift, and would help the country if scientific 

entlemen could only lay their prejudices aside. I made an 
offer to one medical officer of health, telling him that, if he would 
take me blindfolded over running water, a mere amateur would 
tell him where it was and so convince him that there is some 
truth in the claims of water-finders. He smiled and said he felt 
he was too old to change a fixed opinion on the subject. 

The first conclusion arrived at, after visiting the most dis- 
tressed areas, hearing expert opinion and discussing the whole 
situation with medical officers and engineers, is that the question 
of supervision of rural water should be entrusted to the county 
councils. In twenty-two counties it was only possible to find 
two that might be regarded as ineffective, and the difficulties of 
both are considerable. Parish and rural district councils are not 
fit to deal with emergencies ; they have failed again and again. 
Local authority has not been able to administer the Rats and Mice 
(Destruction) Act, it cannot handle the Poor Law; it is not 
recruited from a class that has the necessary experience, capacity 
or freedom ‘ffom selfish considerations. It was a district coun- 
cillor who told me he could not understand why there was so much 
trouble ; he had a deep well on his own premises and he never 
refused anybody a pailful. Another district councillor declared 
that although men might be drinking from the dykes or from the 
polluted water of certain rivers, it would do them no harm 
because they were accustomed to it; yet a third councillor 
(parish representative this time) said that if the Government 
wanted people to have good drinking water they should at least 
protect the ratepayers and not force them to put their hands in 
their pockets for folk who had managed hitherto to get along 
without help. It would be unfair to assume that all councillors 
are of thistype. In certain counties they are helpful, but the case 
against them is serious ; as a class they are obstructionists. 


/~ Another need of the times is strict conservation of resources. 


The Bourne waters, the Meerbrook, the River Stour, for example, 
pour millions of gallons to waste every day, and when you come 
to examine the causes you may find the strangest reasons 
advanced. I was told it is often legally impossible to use water 
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to the fullest extent. The surplus of one river comes under 
certain Acts of Parliament and may be claimed by mills along the 
banks. These mills are no longer working, but the Act remains. 
Apart from sources of large supply, there are very many villages 
in which small streams run to waste because the parish council or 
rural district council will not take steps to make a small reservoir 
or even to put down tanks. Action of this kind should be 
enforced ; a district that neglects its springs should be 
\_Penalised. 

The fact remains that, in spite of enormous loss of water by 
preventable causes, the rainfall in these islands, even in a dry 
year, is far more than enough fo satisfy all needs if properly con- 
sidered methods of conservation could be made compulsory. It 
may be said without fear of contradiction that, so far as the rural 
areas of England are concerned, the worst cases of hardship are 
due to the reluctance of the local authorities to foot the bill— 
often a small one. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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VITAMINS 


THOUGH common knowledge and experience may not always be 
‘ embalmed and treasured up on purpose ’ in that literature which 
becomes ‘ permanent,’ nevertheless it appears highly probable 
that some knowledge of deficiency diseases has existed since 
antiquity. That scurvy, for example—the terror of mariners for 
generations—disappeared when fresh fruit or vegetables were 
obtained may well have been a fact familiar to Ulysses, assuming 
that the voyages of that intrepid hero were sufficiently pro- 
longed. 

In 1734 Bachstrov, in his Observationes contra Scorbutum, 
stated his complete conviction that scurvy was due to nothing 
more than a total abstinence from fresh vegetable food and 
greens ; and in 1735 Casali, in an excellent description of the 
disease pellagra, noted in some detail the deficiencies of diets 
consumed in every case by inhabitants of pellagrous districts of 
Spain. Again, in 1747 an Englishman, Lind, with remarkable 
perspicacity divided twelve scurvy patients into six groups, and 
to each group made a different dietetic addition. The experi- 
ment concluded, it was seen that the pair to whose diet oranges 
had been added were cured dramatically, and that the cyder 
group also did well. Those given the other substances (#.¢., 
elixir of vitriol, vinegar, sea-water and a compound of garlic, 
mustard, balsam, and myrrh) showed, however, ‘ no good effect ’ ! 
At about the same date ‘Mr. Young of the Navy’ recommended 
for the use of that service for eradicating scurvy a plan which 
consisted essentially in taking to sea for human consumption 
beans, peas, barley, etc., 1m a state of germination or ‘malting.’ (It 
was by such methods that Cook in his many voyages avoided a 
single case of fully developed scurvy.) 

Earliest animal experiments by modern investigators showed 
that rats or guinea-pigs fed upon a diet completely deficient in 
food of fresh animal or vegetable origin failed to grow at a 
normal rate, developed various physical disorders, and died. 
Thus in 1881 Lunin, a worker in the school at Bunge at Basle, 
and the first of a distinguished succession of scientists, fed six 
mice on a diet containing every normal constituent of milk in 
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quantities quite sufficient to support life, but qualitatively so 
treated that its freshness was destroyed. All the animals died, 
and Lunin made the historic observation that, as well as the 
known ingredients, ‘small quantities of substances’ as yet 
unknown were present in fresh food and ‘ were essential for life.’ 
This was the first adumbration of what we now know as Vita- 
min A. Again, in 1897 Eijkmans, a Dutch military physician, 
demonstrated that—as had been suspected for some time pre- 
viously—the disease ‘ beri-beri,’ then prevalent in the Dutch East 
Indies, was caused by the consumption for a continuous period 
of a diet consisting of little more than polished rice (plus the 
necessary fluids) and deficient completely in any fresh food or 
drink. With such knowledge Eijkmans cured and prevented 
‘ beri-beri ’ by the addition to the diet of nothing more than the 
rice polishings themselves, but attributed his success, not to the 
epoch-making discovery—then made but unrecognised—that the 
pericarp of rice contained a specific food accessory factor whose 
absence caused ‘ beri-beri’ and avian polyneuritis, and whose 
presence prevented those conditions, but to the removal, through 
improved digestion or neutralisation, of a toxic factor contained 
in polished rice and causative of the disease. Again, in 1907 two 
Norwegian investigators, Holst and Frélich, produced typical 
scurvy in guinea-pigs by depriving the diet of greenstuffs, and as 
easily cured it by making the necessary additions. 

In the years which followed, Stepp, in Germany, extracted 
from bread (made with milk) a factor soluble in alcohol and ether 
whose presence seemed essential for life, whose continued absence 
caused death, and whose restoration to the diet within a sufficient 
period caused normal nutrition to recommence and to continue. 
Having worked upon similar lines, Hopkins, of England, published 
in 1912 his now classical experiments in which the addition of 2 
or 3 cubic centimetres of fresh milk per diem to the diet of 
rats fed upon artificial food caused an acceleration of their growth 
and health quite disproportionate to that seen in the milk- 
deprived remainder, all of whom, after a feeble existence, became 
under-nourished and died. Similarly, the removal of milk from 
normally developing rats was followed by a cessation of growth 
and the occurrence of physical disorders and death, both of which 
could be prevented by a restoration of the factor. In June of the 
same year (1912) Casimir Funk published his Ztiology of De- 
ficiency Diseases, and described both a successful attempt to 
concentrate the vitamin of rice polishings and an unsuccessful 
one to isolate it. Funk employed the word ‘ vitamine’ for the 
first time, and, owing to current speculation as to the nature of 
these bodies, spelled the word with a terminal ‘ e.’ On the sugges- 
tion of Drummond, however, the ending ‘amine’ (with its 
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implication of a relationship between the substance described 
and those organic bases which are derived by substitution from 
ammonia) has since been dropped; and, as at least two, and 
probably more, of the eight accessory food factors now known do 
not contain even nitrogen, it will be seen that such a change has 
much to commend it, and that the term ‘ vitamin’ rather than 
‘ vitamine ’ is more scientifically acceptable. 

Though their earlier experiments were vitiated by the use of 
insufficiently purified milk sugar (which still contains vitamins), 
Osborne and Mendel, of Newhaven, Conn., demonstrated fairly 
conclusively that butter fat contained ‘a substance’ having a 
marked influence upon growth. And in 1911~14 McCollum and 
Davis, of Wisconsin, were successful in extracting from butter 
fat such a substance which when transferred to olive oil—normally 
deficient in activity of this kind—conferred upon the latter a 
similar function. Similarly, in 1915 the two latter investigators 
made the important discovery that, in addition to the anti-scurvy 
vitamin now known as Vitamin C, there were at least two other 
accessory food factors, the first contained in butter fat and the 
second associated, not only with ‘ unpurified’ milk sugar (7.¢., 
with fresh milk), but with wheat germ, rice polishings, etc. They 
gave the name ‘ Fat-Soluble A’ to the former and ‘ Water- 
Soluble B’ to the latter—two terms which, despite certain 
deficiencies, embody a classification so useful that, with modifica- 
tions, it seems likely to be permanent. In 1918, after E. Mel- 
lanby’s classical researches upon the etiology of rickets, it was 
seen that the anti-rachitic factor whose absence caused the disease 
possessed certain features which distinguished it from Fat-Soluble 
A and justified its separation from the latter and the possession 
of a distinctive nomenclature as Vitamin D. 

As regards the exact constitution of these remarkable sub- 
stances, the first speculators were inclined to attribute to them a 
complex physico-chemical character of the kind known to be 
possessed by the enzymes and the toxins. Earliest attempts to 
isolate Vitamin A showed it to have a capacity to withstand both 
heat of at least 120 degrees C. and saponification by strong 
alkalis, and to be present in the residue extracted with ether 
from the unsaponifiable fraction of milk fat. It could be destroyed 
readily, however, by any form of aeration even at ordinary 
temperatures. Takahashi as early as 1925 was able to claim that 
he had isolated a substance, which he called ‘ Biosterin,’ which 
had a formula of C,,H,,0,, and consisted, he suggested, of an 
unsaturated alcohol identical with Vitamin A. Drummond and 
others, however, were not slow to demonstrate that ‘ Biosterin ’ 
was in fact a mixture of many substances, none of which could 
be demonstrated biologically to contain Vitamin A! The 
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unsaponifiable fraction of the liver oil of mackerel-or halibut is, 
however, not only highly active in Vitamin A—the halibut oil is 
also deficient in Vitamin D—but has been found to yield on 
analysis a substance with a formula closely related to Cy9H3,0 
and to acetic and £-nitrobenzoic acid esters, both of which possess 
a formula agreeing with that given above, and both of which, on 
ozonisation, furnish geronic acid. Since the latter is obtained by 
similar methods from both carotine and f-ionone, it was suggested 
that all three bodies might have a similar formula. 

In addition to what might be concluded from the above, it 
was found that solutions containing Vitamin A absorbed so 
consistently the rays of one portion of the ultra-violet zone of 
the spectrum that the intensity of this absorption might be taken 
as an indication of the concentration of the vitamin itself. Liver- 
oil solutions of Vitamin A react also with antimony and arsenic 
trichloride, with the formation of a fine blue colour—due to 
reaction with a chromogen present normally in such oil in such a 
way as to suggest that the chromogen-content, measured spectro- 
scopically, corresponds so closely with the vitamin content, 
estimated biometrically, that both chromogen and vitamin were 
suspected to be identical. Further ground for suspecting at least 
a very close identity was found in the fact that the carotine 
content of foodstuffs of plant origin corresponded very closely 
with the vitamin content as determined biometrically, and that 
carotine itseli—a most remarkable discovery—was capable of 
replacing Vitamin A in the diet and of preventing any sign or 
symptom of Vitamin A-deficiency disease. Similarly, the ingestion 
of carotine by rats suffering from Vitamin A deficiency was found 
to be followed by the storage, in demonstrably increased quantity, 
in the liver of a substance with all the physico-chemical properties 
associated with Vitamin A—a discovery which led to the not 
unreasonable suggestion that the vitamin itself might be elabo- 
rated in the living animal body from simple plant pigment (¢.g., 
plant carotine) ingested with the food. Further experimental 
work confirming these speculations suggests that Vitamin A 
—the accessory food factor essential for normal growth and, 
indeed, life itself—consists probably of an alcohol with a con- 
stitutional formula of C,,H3,O (though the carbon content is 
probably somewhat lower) and an aliphatic side chain similar to 
that seen in the known molecule of carotine. 

The original ‘ Water-Soluble B’ is known now to be the first 
member of a group of accessory food factors known as the Vitamin 
B complex and comprising factors B,, Bz, Bs, etc., and the first 
member of the series Vitamin B, prevents beri-beri and is present 
in rice polishings, from which crystalline substances with an 
extremely high Vitamin B content have been extracted by 
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various workers. From the fact that sulphur is conspicuously 
present in such bodies, it is believed that this element is probably 
a constituent of the vitamin itself. Vitamin B, is rapidly de- 
stroyed by a temperature of over 100 degrees C. 

Vitamin B, is more heat-stable than B,, and is separated from 
it by an exposure of the complex containing both vitamins to a 
temperature of 120 degrees C., when B, is found not to be de- 
stroyed by such heat. Thus separated, but not as yet isolated, 
Vitamin B, is seen to possess probably a neutral or feebly acid 
reaction and a relatively high molecular weight. It is distinguish- 
able physiologically from B, by the fact that rats fed upon a 
diet sufficient in B, but deficient in B, soon cease to grow, develop 
trophic lesions of the skin—analogous with those seen in pellagra 
—and usually die. Inasmuch as the restoration of B, puts an 
end to such changes and restores normality completely, there is 
reason for believing that it is the accessory food factor whose 
absence causes pellagra and whose presence prevents it. As the 
latter condition was once relatively prevalent in Spain, Northern 
Italy, and other European countries, it will be seen that a dis- 
covery of functions of Vitamin B, is of no small socio-therapeutic 
importance. Recent German work (Kuhn) suggests that egg 
white, which is highly active in B,, owes this activity to a pig- 
ment, ‘ovoflavin,’ which when crystallised has a formula of 
Cy,H,90,N,, and which may well be a component of Vitamin B, 
itself. If this is so, a further step has been taken towards the 
isolation and analysis of at least one member of the Vitamin B 
complex. 

Vitamin B,, though more heat-stable than B,, is more heat- 
labile than B,, and can thus be separated—it is true, with some 
difficulty—from both its predecessors in the Vitamin B complex. 
Though apparently not essential for the growth of young animals, 
the presence of B, appears to activate B, in such a way that the 
presence of both is necessary for a maximum effect to be pro- 
duced. Pigeons, for example, fed upon a diet deficient in all the 
B vitamins to which only B, and its close associate B, are added 
gain only 80 per cent. of the weight normal for their age and size. 
If B, is added also, complete restoration to normality occurs. 

Vitamin B, is more heat-labile than B, and can be separated 
from it by autoclaving at 120. degrees C. It can be separated 
from B, by the addition of mercuric sulphate to concentrates 
containing both vitamins, the precipitate formed being highly 
active in B, and deficient in B,. In rats suffering from both B, 
and B, deficiency the addition of B, cures the neuritic or ‘ beri- 
beri’ symptoms, but a condition of weakness, muscular spasticity, 
and cedematous paws persists and is cured only by the addition 
of Vitamin B,. 
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B, is present in whole wheat, yeast and marmite, is more 
stable in alkaline solutions than B, and B,, and must be present 
together with B, if the latter, added to the B-deficient diet of 
neuritic pigeons, is to arrest the loss of weight and permit a gain 
in nutrition up to some 80 per cent. of the maximum. All 
members of the Vitamin B complex are present in fresh yeast. 

Vitamin C, which prevents scurvy, has not only been isolated 
from lemon and other juices, but its exact chemical structure 
has been determined, and has recently even been synthesised. 
After removal of the non-vitamin substances from lemon juice by 
precipitation and fermentation, the small portion of the residue 
which can be precipitated by lead acetate yields the anti-scurvy 
principle in high concentration. It has been found, also, that the 
living suprarenal gland contains a crystalline substance related 
to hexuronic acid and possessing a reducing action and anti- 
scorbutic effect exactly similar to that of Vitamin C. Recent 
work by Haworth at Birmingham, by King and Waugh at Pitts- 
burgh, and by Tillmans at Frankfort, suggests that the vitamin 
molecule itself is identical with the so-called hexuronic acid, less 
one molecule of water. Thus ‘ascorbic acid,’ as it is now renamed, 
has a formula of C,H,O, and is identical with Vitamin C. Sub- 
stances with a physico-chemical character identical with ascorbic 
acid have recently been synthesised at Birmingham and in 
Germany ; but the biological tests have not yet been reported. 
Vitamin C—as was known to ‘ Mr. Young of the Navy ’ in the 
eighteenth century—is present in high concentration in most 
germinating seeds. 

Vitamin D, cohabitor with A of the unsaponifiable fraction of 

_the fats of milk, butter and egg, is the accessory food factor in 
whose absence the normal deposition of calcium salts in growing 
cartilage does not occur, and rickets is a result. As well as being 
contained normally in many fresh foods, anti-rachitic Vitamin D 
is produced in a most remarkable fashion when pure ergosterol, 
or food containing it, is subject to ultra-violet radiation. When 
the gummy resin resulting from such radiation of ergosterol is 
subjected to fractional sublimation in high vacuum there results 
a crystalline compound—‘ calciferol ’—from which physiologically 
inactive ‘ pyro-calciferol’ and active ‘ Calciferol II.’ are subse- 
quently derived. It is believed that ‘Calciferol II.’ is identical 
with Vitamin D, which would thus seem to have a formula of 
C,,H,,0. It is probably an isomer of ergosterol—C,,H,,O—and 
is produced by rearrangement, under ultra-violet radiation, of 
the atoms of the latter. 

Vitamin E, the so-called anti-sterility vitamin, was discovered 
in California by Evans and Scott in 1922. Its existence was 
demonstrated only after prolonged experimentation upon the 
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reproductive capacity of both male and female rats. It is present, 
after alkali hydrolysis, in the non-saponifiable fraction of wheat- 
germ oil, and appears to be a relatively stable and fat-soluble 
substance, probably an alcohol of a molecular weight of about 
400, and having several points of resemblance to Vitamin A, 
with which, as seen, it was originally confounded. Vitamin E 
is remarkable in that, as contrasted with the other fat-soluble 
vitamins, it is absent from both cod-liver oil and yeast. In its 
absence, normal development of the germinal epithelium in the 
male rat and of the implanted ovum in the female appears, 
beyond doubt, impossible. In respect of human fecundity, the 
importance of Vitamin E is, as may well be imagined, much less 
easily demonstrated, though Vogt-Moller, in the only results yet 
published, reports that two women to whom it was administered, 
each of whom had had several previous miscarriages, went 
through normal pregnancies. 

When the first vitamins were isolated and classified it was 
seen that some form of international standardisation (by com- 
parison with the physiological activity of accepted units) was an 
immediate desideratum. When the first International Conference 
upon Vitamin Standards met in 1919 under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, it was faced, however, with a position so 
unsatisfactory and unclarified that its Report even mentions the 
fact that, with the knowledge then available, not only did stan- 
dardisation appear no easy task, but that a certain scepticism 
concerning the actual existence of the bodies (which the Commis- 
sion was attempting to standardise!) was by no means unobserv- 
able. But the Conference of June 1931 met under more 
favourable auspices, and in respect of the four principal vitamins 
reached a general and satisfactory agreement. For Vitamin A 
the unit recommended was, ‘ The Vitamin A activity of -oor 
milligram of a sample of carotine prepared in the National Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, London.’ The material was to be 
distributed internationally in tubes of 10 milligrams, the appro- 
priate institution in each country attending to its further use as a 
standard of comparison. Similarly, for Vitamin B (2.e., B,), the 
anti-neuritic activity of ‘ 10 milligrams of the absorption product 
of rice polishing as prepared in Batavia by the method of Seidell’ 
was accepted as the standard. The unit for Vitamin C is to be 
the anti-scorbutic activity of -1 cubic centimetre of the juice 
of fresh lemon (Citrus Limonum), or one-tenth of the quantity 
necessary to prevent obvious lesions of scurvy in young guinea- 
pigs upon a diet deficient in Vitamin C. For Vitamin D the 
anti-rachitic activity of ‘ one (1) milligram of irradiated ergosterol ’ 
was accepted as the unit. The standardisation of these sub- 
stances, as determined three years ago, is a remarkable example 
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of international co-operation within the machinery of the 
e. 

Since McCollum and Davis in 1915 described two accessory 
food factors of which the first could be extracted by fat solvent 
from butter, and the second by water from a number of substances 
of fresh vegetable origin, some eight members of a group of 
accessory food factors (designated ‘ vitamines ’ by Funk in 1912) 
have thus been demonstrated and classified. The physico- 
chemical characters of at least four of them have been ascer- 
tained almost as fully as modern knowledge permits, and two 
have been even synthesised. International agreement as to 
standards to be employed in estimating the activity of four has 
been safely attained and is being generally implemented. 

While it is true to say that fresh milk contains every known 
vitamin and that the recent isolation of these remarkable sub- 
stances is a triumph rather of biochemical research than of applied 
preventive medicine, nevertheless the clear delineation of the 
causes of diseases so important as rickets, scurvy, pellagra and 
beri-beri, and of the less severe but more widely prevalent condi- 
tions of dental caries, anemia and malnutrition, etc., which are 
almost certainly due in some measure to mild degrees of vitamin 
deficiency, should not pass unsaluted. With such knowledge at 
our disposal, the continued prevalence upon any portion of the 
globe of any of the above conditions must involve a reproach, not 
only to those immediately responsible, but also to the science of 
Preventive Medicine as internationally applied. 


JoHN GODSALL. 





THE NEW ADVENTURERS 


SINcE the war there has come into existence a school of young 
mountaineers whose motives and methods are radically different 
from those of the older generation. To the latter the new point 
of view may be uncongenial, but it must be remembered that it is 
the gradual and inevitable changing of conditions that has just 
as gradually and inevitably produced the modern methods. The 
new technique, outrageous as it may seem to some, has in fact 
been nothing more than an adaptation to the altered cir- 
cumstances. 

In the happy days in the middle of the last century, when 
the vogue of mountaineering may be said to have started, there 
seemed to be an unlimited number of unclimbed peaks. This 
period may be designated as the first phase of Alpine climbing, 
and it was not until the end of the last century that the seeker 
after virgin peaks had to look further afield than the Alps. 
Towards the end of the last century, however, the decreasing 
number of unconquered summits had compelled the more adven- 
turous to find distraction in discovering new routes to the familiar 
mountain-tops. Nor was this unreasonable, for the pioneers 
who had climbed the Swiss and Italian sides of the Matterhorn, 
or traversed Monte Rosa from Italy into Switzerland, or had 
explored the classic routes on Mont Blanc, had long ago realised 
that each new way of approach, to even the most familiar peak, 
constituted a completely different and novel expedition. For 
instance, only an expert would guess that the Matterhorn, 
whose vast bulk dominates the Italian pastures at Breuil, is the 
same mountain that towers so gracefully and impressively above 
the Swiss village of Zermatt. In fact, when approached from 
opposite sides, the Matterhorn is as different to climb as it is to 
look at, and this applies to all great peaks. 

So for a time the profusion of variety to be found on each of 
the great mountains satisfied even the most adventurous: it 
was the Indian summer of mountaineering; the evil day on 
which it had been expected that the Alps would be ‘ exhausted ’ 
seemed to be indefinitely postponed, and new routes sufficed 
instead of new peaks. This period may be called the second 
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phase of Alpine climbing, and it continued approximately until 
the end of the European War. Throughout this second phase 
there was a growing tolerance on the part of the Alpine world 
towards guideless climbing, a practice which the majority of the 
pioneers had looked upon as a dangerous form of naughtiness, 
Since the earliest days, it is true, there had been successful 
guideless ascents, but they were only sporadic instances, and 
Canon Girdlestone’s prolonged guideless activities in the ’sixties 
did little to change opinion, for his ingenuous narrative revealed 
too many hair-breadth escapes to encourage others to follow his 
example. However, a campaign in 1876, accomplished by Messrs. 


Charles and Lawrence Pilkington in company with Mr. Gardiner, 


was a very different affair. Within the limits of a comparatively 
short holiday these three carried out with unvarying success a 
series of guideless expeditions of all degrees of difficulty. The 
effect of this performance was decisive, and guideless climbing 
from that day gradually became respectable. Later on, too, 
the advent of a class of amateurs who could spend more time, 
money and thought on mountaineering than even the best guides 
could spare made it evident that men with the necessary leisure 
and aptitude were at least as trustworthy as guides for any 
expedition, however difficult. Subsequently, with the general 
impoverishment that followed the European War, there were few 
climbers left with money enough to pay guides for long engage- 
ments, and, after the war, guideless expeditions became so 
common that they no longer excited comment. 

But even so, during the second phase of Alpine climbing, 
apart from this relenting attitude to the question of guideless 
expeditions, the views of the majority of mountaineers remained 
orthodox, and strict attention was still paid to the fundamental 
principles as preached and practised by the pioneers. The latter 
had always drawn the sharpest distinction between difficulty 
and danger. While admitting that mountaineers might enjoy 
difficulty with clear conscience and not be deterred by danger, 
they maintained that true mountain craft consisted not merely 
in conquering difficulties, but also, as far as possible, in circum- 
venting dangers. Thus they held that no degree of mere difficulty 
could excuse an experienced mountaineer if he fell off his moun- 
tain. But they also declared that it was inexcusable for anyone 
to venture into the sort of place where the mountain was likely 
to do the falling and might fall upon the mountaineer. According 
to this theory, risk from falling stones and avalanches could 
nearly always be avoided. To run such risks voluntarily was, 
in the orthodox view, prejudicial to the good name’ of 
mountaineering. 

After the war these ideas, which had worn so well, came 
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to be discredited and repudiated by a new school which now 
arose among the numerous young guideless climbers. The 
third phase of Alpine climbing may now be said to have begun, 
and the greatest revolution that the ethics of mountaineering 
have yet undergone began to take place. It was partly caused, 
perhaps, by a war-worn attitude of mind, but chiefly by what 
has been often described as the ‘ exhaustion ’ of the Alps. Now, 
it has been maintained very plausibly that the Alps can never 
be exhausted, and this is true, no doubt, in the case of those who 
love them best. On the other hand, in the case of a man whose 
motive in climbing may be a passion for exploration, he will 
surely find that for him the Alps have been exhausted long 
before the last route up each gulley, ridge, face or quarry has 
been charted with dotted lines and classified in the last and 
most exhaustive climber’s guide-book of some future age. 

The Alps have been referred to by a great writer and moun- 
taineer as the playground of Europe. Such an analogy is 
disagreeably suggestive of gymnastic apparatus and asphalt 
schoolyards. Certainly, if the Alps have become a mere play- 
ground to us to-day, there is some excuse for the young genera- 
tion’s rejecting the hallowed traditional methods of mountaineer- 
ing and the present state of affairs can be accounted for. When 
the best pitches of the playground are overcrowded, when play 
is becoming stale and the peaks, with all their routes, have been 
traversed again and again, what novelty or uncertainty is there 
left ? The only solution is to alter the rules of the game, and the 
young generation will not scruple to do so. They will make the 
new principles clear by their deeds; dangers must be faced, 
chances must be taken, uncertainty can be improvised. Are 
not the very few great mountaineering problems that are left 
in the Alps all of them dangerous to solve as well as difficult ? 
The word ’ impossible ’ is to have no meaning to the new moun- 
taineer ; he is to conquer tempests as well as precipices of ice 
and rock ; it is not for him to wait upon the weather. For him 
mountaineering is the same thing as war, and, as the enemy gives 
no quarter, all means are fair. Thousands of feet of rope, scores 
of hooks, clasps, pegs, wedges, stirrups, slings, hammers, or 
anything else in the world that can be dragged or carried up a 
mountain, may be used: no manner of mechanical means need 
be rejected ; this is the new spirit. 

It is curious that no English names are to be found in the 
records of this peculiar school of mountaineering. It seems that 
its general principles do not appeal to Englishmen ; at any rate, 
the English do not appear to put them into practice as far as 
climbing mountains is concerned. But the new attitude to 
the mountains, whatever Englishmen may think of it, is respon- 
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sible for some astonishing exploits, edifying and the reverse. 
On the enormous northern precipices of the Grandes Jorasses a 
campaign is waged annually, and during one of the numerous 
unsuccessful attempts to storm the impregnable heights an 
incident occurred which may serve to show the spirit of the new 
movement. During the first day’s assault upon the tremendous 
cliffs, which are notoriously exposed to falling stones and falling 
ice, the rope joining two of the climbers was severed by falling 
stones and the head of an ice-axe which was suspended in the belt 
of one of the men was, as their report states, ‘ obliterated ’ owing 
to the same cause. The mechanical means employed on some 
of these attempts are often in accordance with the new principles, 
and in one attack on this same ghastly precipice the assailants 
used 750 feet of rope, seventy-eight pegs for rock, twenty pegs 
for ice, twenty-five karabiners or swivel-hooks, ten stirrups, and 
six hammers. The attack failed and two of the climbers were 
killed. 

A more successful effort was the celebrated tour de force of 
the brothers Schmidt on the previously unclimbed northern face 
of the Matterhorn. One of the young men had already taken 
part in a new ascent of the Ortlerspitze, in Tirol, and the route 
chosen on that occasion had been described as ‘an enormous 
ice-couloir situated between threatening rocky banks and under 
the constant menace of the gigantic overhanging sérac-bastion 
of the upper Ortler Glacier.’ The critic went on to say that only 
a persén desirous of uselessly exposing his life would dream 
of ascending this funnel, swept as it is by continuous stones and 
ice avalanches. But the brothers’ ascent of the Matterhorn 
was a longer and more serious business, for the north face of 
this mountain is peculiar in that it is probably only possible 
to attack it with any chance of getting up alive when the con- 
ditions may be said to be at their worst—that is to say, when 
the rocks happen to be plastered with ice and snow. Without 
the coherence which an armour of ice and snow supplies, the 
whole face is a precipice in process of disintegration, discharging 
incessant volleys and avalanches of stones. Owing, therefore, 
to the conditions under which the brothers were obliged to make 
the attempt, holds for hands and feet had to be scraped with an 
axe in the ice and snow. Slowly they worked their way up the 
long, steep slope, grooved by stone falls. Occasionally the 
leader was able to hammer in a peg in order to secure the rope 
uniting him with his companion, but there was no security from 
the stones falling from hundreds of feet above. In places the 
thinness of the ice that coated the rocks allowed only the smallest 
notches to be scratched for hands and feet. Only one halting- 
place could be found before they were obliged by the onset of 
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darkness to bivouac, crouching roped to the cliff. The constant 
toil had permitted them orily time to eat one bar of chocolate 
since dawn, and the rope was frozen as stiff as a hawser. Next 
morning at seven o’clock they staggered on again from their 
roosting-perches and reached the top of the Matterhorn at two 
in the afternoon. Throughout the latter part of the climb they 
had been in great danger from the storminess of the weather, 
and in descending from the top to Zermatt they wasted consider- 
able time, because, as they had never been on the mountain 
before, they were unfamiliar with the way. One of the brothers 
has since perished on a very difficult climb on the Wiesbachhorn. 
Of a similar ascent on the south face of the Matterhorn, 
also only recently effected, one of the successful party writes : 
with the rising sun stones began to fall methodically and we were involved 
in their unpleasant company during ten hours. We were obliged to proceed 
by rushes, steering towards big boulders or other obstacles that might 
afford shelter. But the stones were kind to us and fell only at regular 
intervals, thus permitting us to pass between successive showers. 


Yet another side of the Matterhorn to be recently climbed 
for the first time is the east face. It is easier than the other 
two faces, except in the upper part, where the victorious party 
were occupied for eleven hours in climbing only 1000 feet. On 
this side, too, the mountain is notorious for its avalanches of 
stones, and so great is the danger from this cause that on several 
occasions it has proved impossible to recover the bodies of victims 
that have fallen to the base of the precipice. 

As a further instance of astonishing performances by ultra- 
modern climbers the first ascent of the north face of the Grosse 
Zinne may be quoted. The Grosse Zinne is a peak of 9850 feet, 
situated in the Dolomites. As the Alpine Journal points out, 
the ascent was only accomplished by means usually employed 
by steeplejacks in dealing with factory chimneys. In this case 
the party used : 

800 feet of ordinary rope. 
500 feet of supplementary rope. 
500 feet of light rope. 


gO pegs. 
50 karabiners (swivel-hooks). 


As the Journal states, the north wall of this mountain is one of 
the most forbidding and impossibly smooth precipices in the 
Alps, and the operations to conquer it had extended over several 
years. By the end of 1932 one of the attackers attained a point 
in the precipice only 350 feet below the top, and with only that 
amount more of vertical precipice to overcome. By August II, 
1933, various guides had reduced this interval to little more 
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than 160 feet. On August 12 it was again reduced, but a terrible 
overhang still remained. Next day, as darkness came on, the 
young guide Dimai, in one last desperate effort, stormed the 
overhang. This brought the party to a portion of the face, no 
longer quite vertical, though still terribly steep, where they were 
able to bivouac. Starting at 6.30 the next morning, with easier 
going, the summit was reached in three hours. The ascent was 
repeated soon afterwards by two men who spent their first night 
suspended in slings on the precipice and remained the next night 
on the top of the mountain. 

In the Himalaya, also, the new spirit is stirring. The cam- 

paign for Kangchenjunga is frankly regarded by many of the 
protagonists as a prolonged battle in which lives may be sacrificed. 
The exaltation of such a state of mind will seem strange to most 
Englishmen. One of the English members of the international 
expedition, himself a hardened mountaineer, wrote : 
after nineteen days it was a relief to get back to the base camp. I have 
never spent a more nerve-racking time in my life, for during the majority 
of those nineteen days one never felt safe from the huge avalanches that 
felldown Kangchenjunga. . . . I can only say that anyone who approaches 
this side of Kangchenjunga must take his own life and the life of his porters 
in his hand. 
These remarks are scarcely surprising, for the expedition was 
encamped all the time on glacier-plateaux that were liable to be 
swept by ice avalanches a mile wide. Some idea of the difficulties 
on Kangchenjunga may be gathered from the fact that one of the 
climbers while step-cutting on an-ice slope, although at least 
4 yards below the knife-edged crest of the ridge in which the 
slope culminated, suddenly saw to his horror that a blow from 
his axe had broken right through the mountain and that blue 
sky was showing in the hole that the axe had made. As the 
editor of the Alpine Journal says in regard to the second Bavarian 
expedition in 1931: 

No one... can have realised hitherto how terrible and tremendous 
is an attack on Kangchenjunga pushed right home. . . . Two solid months 
anchored to a knife-edged and bepinnacled ridge ; never a single step to 
be taken lightly, never a moment of relaxation of tension, and with the 
ever-present menace of the inevitable Kangchenjunga tempest. 
Indeed, all these attacks on Kangchenjunga are quite a new 
departure in Himalayan mountaineering, for before these attempts 
very few Himalayan climbers would have ventured to embark 
on ascents that would have been considered difficult and dangerous 
even according to the most exacting Alpine standards, quite 
apart from the question of altitude. 

To attribute such astounding feats as these solely to vanity 
or to a craving for notoriety seems absurdly inadequate, for it 
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is probable that these strange heroes are often dismayed by the 
publicity which their performances conferon them. One explana- 
tion of their actions may be that they are the result of a new 
attitude to the conduct of life. Again, it is possible that the 
mainspring actuating the behaviour of the generation subsequent 
to the war is a contempt for life so deeply buried in the uncon- 
scious mind that no pessimism or despair betrays itself save when 
it leads to the perpetration of deeds such as have been described. 
At any rate, whatever the cause, it may be worth while to study 
the method of this madness, for it is possible that those who 
have a more conventional outlook on life than the new adven- 
turers might find that there is something to be learnt from them. 
It is even conceivable, too, that the lesson might be profitable. 


C. F. MEADE. 
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COLERIDGE THE CONSERVATIVE 
A CENTENARY STUDY 


ONE HUNDRED years ago, on July 25, 1834, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, poet, critic, philosopher, died in his sixty-second year. 
He had been a man of immense and varied intellectual power— 
a man of conspicuous and unquestionable genius. All who had 
met him had been impressed by the wide sweep of his knowledge, 
the vividness of his imagination, the keenness of his analytical 
faculty, the profundity of his thought, the flow of his inspired 
language, the infinite charm of his personality. William Words- 
worth, one of the oldest and closest of his friends, said that though 
“he had seen many men do wonderful things, Coleridge was the 
only wonderful man he had ever met.’ Thomas de Quincey, 
another of the intimate companions with whom he had been 
accustomed to traverse the lovely region of the lakes, spoke of 
him as possessing ‘ the largest and most spacious intellect, the 
subtlest and most comprehensive, that has yet existed among 
men.’ With this exalted eulogy Walter Savage Landor entirely 
concurred: he placed Coleridge in the same supreme class as 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton. Similarly, Sir Walter Scott 
described him as ‘ the only person I ever knew who answered to 
the idea of a man of genius.’ 

Nevertheless, when this undoubted genius died, he seemed_to 
have lived almost in vain. For what-did he leave behind him, 
save vanishing memories of an evanescent splendour of conversa-_ 
tion ? One superb-baliad, The Ancient Mariner, together with a 
few fragments of what might, if finished, have become sreat 
poems, ¢.g., Christabel and Kubla Khan—fragments exquisite in 
melody and rhythm, but wholly devoid of any message to man- 
kind:~A few unsuccessful and unimportant plays. A number o 
newspaper articles buried in the files of periodicals for the most 
part long extinct. Flashes of penetrating criticism lighting inter- 
mittently the dark wastes of his Biographia Literarea. Occasional 
speculations reaching the loftiest heights of faith, from amid the 
arid and sophistical flatlands of his Aids to Reflection. That is 
almost all, except the enigmatical utterances of his few Lay 
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Sermons and his ‘ disorderly and fragmentary ’ dissertation on 
Church and State. 

After his death, it is true, his reputation was vindicated and 
his influence enhanced by the devoted labours of a group of 
reverent disciples who made it their life’s work to recall his 
sayings, collect his writings, and expound his ideas. Chief 
among these were his nephew and son-in-law, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, who, inter alia, published from long-accumulated notes 
his uncle’s inimitable Table Talk ; his daughter Sara (H. N. 
Coleridge’s wife), who disinterred from the buried files of the 
forgotten Press the best of her father’s articles, which she issued 
in 1850 under the title Essays on his Own Times ; and, last but 
not least, his intimate friend the philosopher-surgeon Joseph 
Henry Green, who, retiring from practice in the year of Coleridge’s 
death, spent the remaining twenty-nine years of his own life in 
trying to systematise and make intelligible to the world the 
mystical theology of his master. It is largely through the labours 
of these devout disciples that we know the essential Coleridge, 
and get a glimpse (otherwise obscured) of the radiance that 
illuminated and overawed his contemporaries, just as it is from 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle that we alone know the essential 
Socrates. 

Coleridge was, with all his great intellectual powers, a man of 


more than normal frailty, His unproductiveness, his futility, 


his chaotic incompleteness, were mainly due to his own moral 
failings. He was infirm of purpose,-weak in will, devoid of manili- 
ness, incapable of resisting temptation, unable to stand up to any 


devil, however small. When he was about thirty years old he 


became a victim to the opium habit, and for some fourteen years 
(1802-16) he was sodden, apparently beyond the reach of redemp- 
tion.?, In 1816 he had, happily, just sufficient resolution left to 
place himself under the care of a strong guardian with instruc- 
tions that virtually made that guardian a gaoler. ‘I must not 
be permitted,’ he wrote, ‘to leave your house unless with you. 
Delicately or indelicately, this must be done, and both the 
servants and the assistant must receive absolute commands from 
you.’ He was singularly fortunate, moreover, in finding the ideal 
guardian in Mr. James Gillman, of The Grove, Highgate, who 
opened his attractive house (which commanded a magnificent 


1 Cf. J. H. Green, Spiritual Philosophy, founded on the Teaching of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. (Edited, with a memoir of the author, by John Simon, 2 vols. : 
London, 1865.) 

2 Mr. Joseph Cottle in his Early Recollections makes the almost incredible 
statement that ‘in 1814, S. T, C. had been long, very long, in the habit of taking 
from two quarts of laudanum a week to a pint a day, and on one occasion ‘he had 
been known to take in the twenty-four hours a whole quart.’ For a normal 
person the maximum dose of laudanum—i.e., tincture of opium—is forty drops ! 
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prospect over London) to the distressed and degraded debauchee. 
Here at Highgate he remained, under the wise and strong rule of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, for the remaining eighteen years of his 
life. He never wholly broke the opium habit, but he ceased to be 
its helpless victim. He was able to resume his thinking and his 
writing. He was even able to plan great works, not one of which, 
however, he had sufficient energy or method to begin. But, above 
all, he was able gnce more to meet his fellow-men, clothed and in 
his right mind. ¢ Here it was, at Highgate, that the choice spirits 
of the age gathered to hear him talk. Hence radiated the influence 
that-made-him—one of the major prophets 6f the nineteenth 
century.. From this secluded spot went forth such men as William 
Wordsworth, Thomas Carlyle, John Henry Newman, Julius 
Hare, Frederick Denison Maurice, Charles Lamb, and even the 
Benthamite John Stuart Mill, often bewildered but as frequently 
inspired, to spread abroad, in a world that was tired of materialism 
and utilitarianism, the gospel of transcendental idealism. 

What_was the message-of-Coleridge to his age ?_ What were 
the essentials-of.his mystic creed ? To answer these questions, 
however briefly, it is necessary to go back in thought to the 
century of Coleridge’s birth, and particularly to that cardinal 
event of the eighteenth century, the French Revolution, which 
occurred when Coleridge was seventeen years old. 

The eighteenth century prided itself on being the Age of 
Reason, or, as Coleridge (following the terminology of Locke) 
would have preferred to call it, the Age of the ‘ Humane Under- 
standing.’ That is to say, it was the age of cold logic, of mere 
intellect, of all-pervasive scepticism. It boasted its emancipa- 
tion from the credulities and enthusiasms that had made the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a period of religious and 
political upheavals, of sectarian massacres, of fanatical assas- 
sinations, of the burning of heretics, of the hunting of witches, 
and of the general prevalence of irrational fury. The French 
intelligentsia took the lead, and, as they lived in a country whose 
Government was hopelessly medieval and incompetent, whose 
Church was both obscurantist and corrupt, whose aristocracy was 
degenerate and debased, they had an easy task in their work of 
criticism and destruction. Montesquieu effectively undermined 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings; Voltaire poured cor- 
rosive ridicule upon the hypocritical yet persecuting priesthood ; 
Rousseau swept away with his torrential eloquence the dogma of 
the natural superiority of the feudal nobility. 4 

England was saved by its ‘ glorious revolution ’ of 1688 me 
that extreme and violent contrast between emancipated ideas 
and established institutions that characterised France. Its 


monarchy had been constitutionalised ; its Church made tolerant 
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and latitudinarian; its aristocracy diluted with a moneyed 
bourgeoisie. Hence its thinkers, too, from Locke to Paley, seemed 
on the whole to be contented with things as they were—that is 
to say, with a State controlled by property, and with a Church 
that was little more than the Whig Party enjoying its week-end 
repose. 

Early in the reign of George III., however, a new ferment 
began to make its presence felt among the people. The ideas of 
Rousseau—and even for a short time Rousseau himself—crossed 
the Channel and generated a demand for social equality. John 
Wilkes and the illusive ‘ Junius’ between them organised a new 
Radical Party, bent on asserting the sovereignty of the people, 
and insistent upon parliamentary reform. In the sphere of 
religion, John Wesley and his itinerant preachers revived through- 
out the country the flame of personal piety, imparting a glow of 
long-extinct ‘enthusiasm’ even into unitarian nonconformity 
and deistical Anglicanism. When, therefore, the French Revolu- 
tion broke out in 1789 it found not only a French nation ready to 
welcome it and secure its triumph, but also an English nation in 
the main sympathetic. To hopeful and generous souls, such as 
Charles James Fox, it seemed to be the dawn of the millennium : 


Good was it in that dawn'to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven, 


So sang Wordsworth, as he recalled the ecstatic optimism of his 
early days. And the enthusiasm of Wordsworth was but a pale 
emotion compared with the fiery zeal of the adolescent Coleridge. 
Witness the second stanza of-his-fine*6dé to France (1797) :~ 

When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 

And with that oath which smote air, earth and sea, 

Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 

Bear witness for me how I hoped and feared ! 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 

Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band : 

And when to whelm the disenchanted nation, 

Like fiends embattled by a wizard’s wand, 

The monarchs marched in evil day, 

And Britain joined the dire array ; 

Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 

Though many friendships, many youthful loves 

Had swoll’n the patriot emotion 

And flung a magic light o’er all her hills and groves, 

Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 

To all that braved the tyrant-quelling lance, 

And shame too long delayed and vain retreat ! 

For ne’er, O Liberty! with partial aim 

I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy flame ; 

But blessed the pans of delivered France, 

And hung my head and wept at Britain’s name. 
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But Coleridge when he wrote this magnificent ode was, like 
Wordsworth, completely disillusioned. The Revolution had run 
its course during eight dreadful years. At home it had degenerated 
into persecuting atheism and a sanguinary reign of terror ; abroad 
it had made itself a mere military despotism destructive of the 
peace and independence of all the Continental peoples. Par- 
ticularly atrocious and unpardonable appeared to the liberty- 
loving Coleridge the subversion of the little republican States of 
Venice and Switzerland. Hence he~became a penitent disciple 
of Burke, acknowledging with almost abject humiliation the errors 
of his Jacobinical days, and developing rapidly intowa philo- 
sophical conservative... 

The conservatism of Coleridge, however, differed from the 
conservatism of Eldon or Sidmouth almost as much as the 
radicalism of Jeremy Bentham differed from that of Thomas 
Paine. Eldon and Sidmouth, mere die-hard Tories, held the simple 
if uninspiring creed that ‘any change, at any time, for any 
purpose, is highly to be deprecated.’ They were instinctively 
and immovably opposed to all so-called reforms, just because 
they involved the modification of a world in which they them- 
selves were comfortably settled—a world that seemed on the 
whole as good as any that the reformers were likely to create. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, was under_no illusions respecting 
the actually existing state of affairs. Things were not all for the 
best in the best of alt-possible-worlds. He felt that there was 
urgent call for change ; but it was change, not in the direction of 
the novel and untried—it was change in a backward direction, a 


return to the original ideas of Church and State which had been _ 
forgotten, a recovery of a pristine purity that'had been lost. As 


strongly as Eldon and Sidmouth, he deplored and denounced the 
doctrinaire radicalism of Paine, who would sweep away all 
existing institutions and remake communities on the theoretic 
lines of the social contract and the rights of man. As vehemently, 
too, as the die-hard leaders did he deprecate the utilitarian 
radicalism of Bentham, to whom nothing was sacred or immune 
from criticism—a radicalism that would apply to every institu- 
tion, new or old, the short-time test of the hedonistic calculus, 
“Does it conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ? ’, and if it failed to pass that test (as applied by the 
radicals) would abolish it. 

Both Paine and Bentham were individualists to whom Church 
and State alike were merely means to the realisation of personal 
ends. The Church, if it served any useful purpose at all, was an 
instrument through which the individual soul could attain eternal 
felicity ; the State, if necessary in an imperfect world, was but a 
device intended to safeguard the liberty and the property of the 
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individual subject. Coleridge had come to have a very different 
conception of both State and Church. In his raw Jacobinical 
days, it is true, he had been as individualistic as anyone: as a 
philosopher and a political theorist he had at first been an avowed 
disciple of Locke, Hartley, and Godwin. But he had learned 
from Plato, from Kant, from Schelling, and above all from Burke 
—the thinkers who became the great lights of his later seeing— 
to regard society as an organism ; or at any rate, as more akin to 
an organism than to a mechanism. He had come to a conscious- 
ness of the solidarity of the community ; he had grown into a 
vivid realisation of the truth that men in society are all members 
one of another, all parts of a veritable body-politic. Hence he 
wished to reform the State by means of a return to this forgotten 
Platonic idea. In other words, he emphatically rejected the 
laissez-faire policy of the philosophical radicals and the political 
economists, and advocated a wider extension of the activities of 
government. He recognised, of course, as essential the ‘ negative 
functions ’ of government, as set forth by Locke and his disciples 
—namely, the protection of life, liberty, and property, to which he 
added reputation and religion. But he went on, in a manner 
novel and startling to his generation, to prescribe a number of 
‘positive functions’ for government. The more important of 
these he summarised in The Friend and again in his Second Lay 
Sermon as follows: (1) To make the means of subsistence more 
easy to each individual ; (2) to secure to each of its members the 
hope of bettering his own condition or that of his children ; 
(3) to provide for the development of those faculties which are 
essential to his humanity—that is, to his rational and moral being. 
Here was a conservative programme that served as a charter to 
Frederick Denison Maurice and the Christian Socialists. 

But although Coleridge’s conservatism was willing to do every- 
thing for the people, it was strenuously opposed to allowing 
anything to be done by the people. Coleridge was as intensely 
anti-democratic as had been his great master, Plato, himself. 


He shared Burke’s profound-distrust 0 of the political capacity and 
the moral stability of the average “man. Hé“hat-an-instinetive 


diead of ‘ the mob.” Nor was his dread unfounded. He was old 
enough to remember the Gordon Riots (1780), when for a week 
London had been at the mercy of a maniac multitude. He had 
lived through the period of the frightful excesses of the Parisian 


sansculottes. 

Every brutal mob {he cries] assembled on some drunken Saint Monday 
of faction is THE PEOPLE forsooth, and now each leprous ragamuffin, 
like a circle in geometry, is at once one and all, and calls his own brutal 


self, US THE PEOPLE ! 
Coleridge held that political power should be the peculiar 
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prerogative of property, and he had a curious theory as to how 
the power of property should be distributed in the English 
Constitution. On the one hand, the landed interest, which stood 
for permanence, stability, and the maintenance of venerable 
tradition, should be dominant in the House of Lords. On the 
other hand, the moneyed interest—that is to say, the class com- 
prising the merchants, the manufacturers, the financiers, the 
professional men—should control the House of Commons, and 
from its benches should ensure the continuance of progress. For 
Coleridge realised as clearly as Burke that in a changing environ- 
ment a healthy organism must constantly adapt itself to new 
circumstances. Cautious reform would be the only alternative 
to violent revolution. in two great reform measures to which, 
concretely, Coleridge called upon to apply his principles 
during the closing years of his life were the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill of 1829 and the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1831-2: 
To both these measures, as they were presented to Parliament, 
he was opposed, and the causes of his opposition are eloquent of 
his fundamental political and religious ideas. Of his antagonism 
to the Parliamentary Reform Bill we know most from his Table 
Talk of 1831-2: it is evident that during those two years the 
principles of parliamentary government were the constant theme 
of his conversation. He condemned the proposals of Grey and 
Russell because, he contended, they were breaking up the great 
old ‘ interests’ that alone had a claim to representation ; they 
were introducing ‘ the mad and barbarising scheme of a delega- 
tion of individuals’; they were substituting the idea of the 
franchise as personal right in place of the idea of the franchise as 
a civic responsibility. ‘ Alas,’ he cried, ‘I look in vain for some 
wise and vigorous man to sound the word DUTY in the ears of 
this generation.’ When the Bill of 1832 became law he lamented 
the victory of violence over reason, and deplored the advance of 
the Constitution towards democracy. 

Coleridge’s opposition to the| Catholic Emancipation Bill 
of 1829 gave rise to one of the most important, most interesting, 
if least coherent, of all his writings—namely, his dissertation on 
The Constitution of Church and State according to the Idea of Each, 
published in 1830. Since Coleridge was a religious teacher even 
more than he was a political philosopher, and since in this work 
the main lines of his religious doctrine are more fully set forth 
than elsewhere, it may be worth while to examine its contentions 
in some detail. 

As to the relation between Church and State, Coleridge took 
up a position midway between that of sixteenth-century Hooker 
and eighteenth-century Warburton. Hooker had identified the 
Anglican Church with the Elizabethan State, and had contended 
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that every Englishman was by right of birth a member of the 
ecclesiastical establishment. It was not difficult for either 
Puritan or Catholic to show that this confusion obliterated the 
fundamental evangelical distinction between sheep and goats, 
and even between God and Mammon. Warburton, on the other 
hand, had maintained that even though Church and State might 
consist of the same persons, yet ideally they were separate and 
distinct institutions, having no necessary connexion with one 
another, but were directed to entirely different ends or purposes. 
Coleridge endeavoured to harmonise and reconcile these appar- 
ently conflicting views by drawing a novel and highly interesting 
distinction between the ‘ National Church’ and the ‘ Christian 
Church.’ He agreed with Warburton that the ‘ Christian Church * 
was necessarily universal in its scope, other-worldly in its aims, 
dedicated to the salvation of souls, purely spiritual in its character, 
and sharply defined by divine authority in the matter of creeds, 
ritual, and government. The members of this Church were 
‘believers’ who, on the one hand, included multitudes outside 
the limits of any single nation, and, on the other hand, might 
(and unfortunately did) exclude many within the nation. But, 
he argued, side by side with this ‘ Christian Church ’ there was, 
or should be, a ‘ National Church ’ coincident with the State, a 
Church supported by the Government, and in return supporting 
it ; an estate of the realm, represented as such in Parliament, 
devoted to the great secular work of education and culture ; 
free from the restrictions of creed and ritual; not necessarily 
Christian at all. The teachers of this Church he called ‘ the 
clerisy,’ and the State endowments by means of which they were 
to be maintained he termed ‘ the nationalty.’ Of course; Coleridge 
ardently desired that the ‘ Christian Church ’ and the ‘ National 
Church ’ should be as nearly as possible identical—that is to say, 
that the latter should be a section of the former; the Christian 
clergy the prime constituent of the national ‘ clerisy’ ; and the 
endowments of the ‘ nationalty ’ mainly assigned to the support 
of parish priests. But he recognised that the essential condition 
of this identification was the national acceptance of the Christian 
creed. Now the Christian creed was in his day being vigorously 
assailed from two sides—namely, the side of philosophy and the 
side of science. Hence Coleridge made it the major task of his 
later years to effect a synthesis of the three—theology, philosophy, 
science—and to formulate a new ‘ spiritual philosophy ’ which all 
thinking men could accept. 

The basis of Coleridge’s ‘ spiritual philosophy’ was a dis- 
tinction which he laboured to establish between the ‘ under- 
standing’ and the ‘reason.’ The ‘ understanding ’—the mere 
intellect of man, the logical faculty of the human mind, the 
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faculty supreme and indeed solitary in the realms of philosophy 
and science—could not, he contended, by itself attain to a know- 
ledge of God, could not comprehend the Christian creeds, could 
not reach a consciousness of the reality of human freedom or 
personal immortality. But, he maintained, beside and beyond 
the understanding, man possessed a ‘ reason ’ which enabled him 
to attain to comprehension and certainty in these concerns of the 
soul. The ‘ reason,’ of course, did not in any degree conflict with 
the ‘understanding’; there was not, and could not be, any 
antagonism between them. The ‘reason’ included the ‘ under- 
standing,’ but transcended it ; it included also the emotions and 
the will, and in addition a sixth sense—namely, faith, by means of 
which the spirit of man was brought into direct and immediate 
contact with the eternal and divine. What, therefore, was 
undiscoverable to the logic of the ‘ understanding ’ was evidently 
revealed to the noetic of the ‘ reason,’ the vision of the soul. 
Coleridge’s was a mystic creed of doubtful validity. It 


/ proved to be an unsubstantial foundation for the ‘ spiritual 


philosophy ’ which the devoted Joseph Henry Green tried to 
erect upon it. The ‘reason’ of Coleridge too much resembled the 
‘faith ’ defined by the schoolboy as ‘ the faculty which enables 
you to believe what you know to be false.’ Nevertheless, it was 
a great conception, and, as adopted and developed by Frederick 
Denison Maurice and his disciples, it lies at the heart of present- 
day Modernism. Equally, too, is it present in that Anglo- 
Catholicism which, giving up all attempt to separate the rational 
rom the irrational in the Articles of the Church, devotes itself 
€xclusively to ornate ritual, extreme sacerdotalism, and good 
works. A perpetual memorial, moreover, to the Coleridgian 
theosophy is King’s College, London, which was founded in 1828 
under the direct inspiration of the prophet of Highgate. ‘ Sancte 
et Sapienter’ was, and is, its motto. The harmonisation of 
religion and science was the professed purpose of its establish- 
ment. Coleridge’s nephew and son-in-law, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, was the first secretary of the college. Joseph Henry 
Green joined its staff as professor of surgery, and remained a 
member of its council until the day of his death in 1863. Sir 
J. T. Coleridge, brother of Henry Nelson, sometime Justice of 
the King’s Bench, maintained in the college council the Coleridge 
tradition and connexion until the late seventies of the nineteenth 
century. And the essence of the Coleridge tradition in the 
sphere of education was the indissoluble union of secular and 
sacred learning. 

‘The proper object and end of the National Church is 
civilisation with freedom,’ and the prime function of its ministers, 
the ‘ clerisy,’ is ‘to form and train up the people of the country 
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to be obedient, free, useful, organizable subjects, citizens, and 
patriots, living to the benefit of the State and prepared to die 
for its defence.’ Can it be said that Coleridge has no message 
for the present age ? 


F, J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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MALLARME has become increasingly important since his death 
(1898), and in the last twenty-five years especially the peculiar 
esthetic values associated with his name have aroused a con- 
siderable amount of energetic discussion. Since these values are 
to a great extent revolutionary (or at least are usually interpreted 
as such), and since they have played a preponderant part in 
determining much of the most notable poetry of the past half- 


century, and are likely to be similarly operative in what will 
probably be the most interesting poetry for a long time to come, 
it is desirable, and indeed imperative, that criticism should have a 
clear idea of what they are. Unfortunately, it cannot be said 
that such an idea has yet been established. It is not that Mal- 
larmé has not been the object of busy critical and expository 
attention ; a large, an oppressively large, quantity of writing has 
been consecrated to his greater glory and to telling the world 
what he really meant. To name only a few typical examples, 
M. Thibaudet published an ambitiously comprehensive study in 
1911, and he thought it worth while to reissue this in 1926.1 But 
M. Thibaudet, in spite of much that is suggestive and permanently 
useful in his book, goes sadly astray in many of his exegetical 
efforts, for he has failed to seize certain of the main principles 
whence Mallarmé’s esthetic issues. As he himself confesses, he 
has reduced Mallarmé’s system to an order of ideas which Mal- 
larmé constantly sought to avoid; furthermore, he confesses 
that after all his attempts at interpretation, there remains over a 
* residue ’ with which he has not been able to deal ; as it happens, 
it is precisely this residue that is the most distinctive and the 
most valuable part of Mallarmé’s poetry. M. Paul Valéry, who 


1 La poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé (edition de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise). 
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proceeds in some measure from Mallarmé, and who had the great 
advantage of knowing him personally and of being admitted to 
his intimacy, has spoken of Mallarmé’s system in more than one 
essay which is highly illuminating.? But M. Valéry’s contribu- 
tions are partial, fragmentary and incidental ; he has done little 
more than throw out suggestions, and has attempted no vue 
d’ensemble ; and, audacious as it may seem, I cannot help 
saying, that in my estimation even M. Valéry has more than 
once gone wrong in his presentation of the history and signifi- 
cance of Symbolism. M. Jean Royére, founder of La Phalange, 
one of the most enterprising Reviews of some twenty-five years 
ago, is perhaps the most fervent and the most faithful of Mal- 
larmé’s disciples, and his own poetry, more than any other so far 
published in this century, seeks and often happily attains 
effects of arcane mystery that are distinctly Mallarmean ; he is 
exceptionally qualified to give us a book on the inner principles 
of Symbolism, and he has done so at least twice. But, admirable 
as many of his passages are, he rarely comes to clear-cut and 
definite conclusions ; he rather talks or, more frequently still, 
muses round the secrets he adores, and he does little to dissipate 
the penumbra in which Mallarmé chose to leave them. As he 
himself says, he projects shadows on to the subject the better to 
illuminate it; but most readers will not be conscious of any 
illumination. In any case, M. Royére is far from having pre- 
sented us with the fairly coherent and well-developed body of 
doctrine which Mallarmé certainly possessed, and was at great 
pains to enunciate in his own sibylline way. M. Marcel Raymond, 
in his De Baudelaire au surréalisme,* which appeared only a few 
months ago, necessarily takes stock of Mallarmé’s esthetic, but 
he does so in a very cursory fashion, and he cannot be said to 
have disengaged and correlated the governing principles of that 
esthetic. The Germans, of course, have not neglected Mallarmé, 
for his ‘ obscurity’ could hardly fail to call into activity that 
ponderous ingenuity of which so much German criticism is the 
expression. I shall content myself with mentioning Herr 
F. Rauhut’s Das Romantische und Musikalische in der Lyrik 
Stéphane Mallarmés (1926),° for it may be taken as a sample of 
the Teutonic tomes devoted to the analysis and decipherment of 
Mallarmé. Most of these works have the respectable qualities 
of the mole: they are indefatigably laborious—but they are 

* See, particularly, his avant-propos to Lucien Fabre’s La connaissance de la 
Déesse (1920), and his Letire sur Mallarmé in Jean Royére’s Mallarmé (1927). 
The former of these has been reprinted in Variété (editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
nae 5 de Mallarmé (Emile-Paul, 1919) ; Mallarmé (Simon Kr, 1927). 

4 Editions R. A. Corréa (1933). 
5 G. Braun, Marburg a.d. Lahn. 
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blind. Mallarmé has attracted a certain amount of amateurish 
attention in England itself. Mr. Arthur Symons’ book on Sym- 
bolism * is well known, and it is usually accorded a very kind 
reception. But most of the time it is treading delicately on a 
circumference of the subject, very far from the centre ; still, it 
had the merit of being the first noteworthy (if not the first 
altogether) English critical work to attempt to conduct English 
readers within sight of the twilight country of French Symbolism. 
In 1927 Mr. Arthur Ellis published a version of Mallarmé’s 
poems in very competent English verse, and Mme. Turquet- 
Milnes furnished a long introduction to these essays in transla- 
tion.?, Mme. Turquet-Milnes returned to the subject of Sym- 
bolism the other day, in a study of the work of Paul Valéry °; 
and Miss Theodora Bosanquet brought out a book on the same 
theme towards the end of last year. With regard to these two 
studies, we will do no more than say that, agreeable or edifying 
as they may be in other respects, they have little or no value as 
contributions to the elucidation of Symbolism ; for neither of 
these writers has succeeded in grasping the fundamental doctrines 
upon which particular theories and the resultant practice of 
Symbolism are based. 

These doctrines, then, have never been expounded in a way 
that can be accepted as being tolerably adequate ; even in France 
they have never received fully satisfactory statement,!° save in 
the hermetic pages of Mallarmé himself, and almost all readers 
would regard Mallarmé’s statement of them as being the opposite 
of satisfactory. I undertake the bold task, therefore, of giving 
a tentative account of them, which may serve until something 
more authoritative and definitive takes its place. In doing so, 
I shall closely follow Mallarmé’s presentation of them in various 
passages scattered (often at long intervals) over the two most 
considerable of his prose writings; and (a thing I should 
not attempt to do for his poetry) I shall endeavour to convey 
Mallarmé’s meaning somewhat more lucidly than he did himself, 
for he developed (or rather enveloped) it in exceedingly and 
designedly cryptic language, which the vast majority of readers, 
even French, find altogether baffling, and no doubt look upon as 
the meanderings of a man not quite right in the head. 

For Mallarmé, ordinary speech, as used in conversation, 


® The Symbolist Movement in Literature, 1899: reprinted in Studies in two 
Literatures (Walter Secker, 1924). 

7 Jonathan Cape. 

8 Paul Valéry (Jonathan Cape). 

* Paul Valéry (the Hogarth Press). 

1© The lengthy thesis of M. Barre (1911), the most exhaustive work that has 
yet appeared on the whole subject, is far from achieving this desideratum. 

11 Divagations and La Musique et les Lettres, 
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or in much literature of the conventional sort, touches the reality 
of things in a purely external fashion ; or, as he puts it, com- 
mercially : it is useful only for purposes of intellectual or social 
barter, or for getting along in a practical way ; in this case, its 
function and value are simply that of a counter. He insists that 
this applies to writing in which one narrates or teaches, and even 
to writing in which one is principally concerned to describe. 
(Description, of course, had been one of the chief preoccupations 
of the Romantics, and, after them, with a greater solicitude for 
accuracy and elaboration, of the Realists and Parnassians and 
after these latter again of the Naturalists, and then once more of 
such writers as Loti; on the whole, description, one may say, 
was accorded a very large place in the esthetic of the nineteenth 
century, and indeed of all centuries before it ; and doubtless, 
owing to a false estimate of the powers and functions of literature, 
it will always be one of the main concerns of the great majority 
of literary craftsmen). Writing of this kind—narrative, didactic 
or descriptive—is for Mallarmé simply a kind of ‘ reporting,’ and 
he attaches no more value to it than belongs to such a lowly 
exercise ; he even reacts strenuously against it, and would give 
it no place in the art of letters. In literature of the highest kind, 
such as Mallarmé has in mind, one would not seek to present 
things in their crude externality; one would refer to them 
delicately, ‘ allusively,’ and seek to disengage from them and 
convey a quality or combination of qualities embodying, in the 
purest state possible, what Mallarmé calls an ‘ idea,’ taking that 
word in a sense that is largely Platonic. It is la notion pure, and 
not the obtrusive, hard concrete thing that one should do one’s 
best to evoke. Evocation—this is the word that sums up one of 
the sections of Mallarmé’s teaching—evocation as opposed to 
statement of a concrete sort. The poet should never speak of an 
object directly, he should summon it up by a process of subtle 
allusion, and as a step in this process he should expressly create a 
shadow, a gloom, an obscurity round it; so little directly, so 
obscurely, should he speak of it, that he should almost create an 
impression of silence, of absolute suppression of all discourse 
concerning it. A beauty charged with ‘ generality’ is a délice, 
the most delightful, the most voluptuous creation that a poet 
can achieve, and Mallarmé is constantly concerned with seeing 
that nothing too definite shall intrude upon it with transgressive 
force. The kind of natural scenery he loves most is that in which 
he can find a ‘ virginal absence dispersed in solitude’; and he 
would have nothing (or nobody) break into this spell, even if it 
should carry with it a suggestion of that which is absent—on the 
contrary, that is what he would least desire ; when he is in these 
moods of hieratic ecstasy, nothing on this earth must be allowed 
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to come to him with a usurping reminiscence of the ‘ ideal flower ’ 
that has been ravished from him, and which henceforth he will 
possess only in terms of absence. And as regards his own psy- 
chological states, the most desirable condition for him is une 
exquise vacance de soi ; an emptying of his personality of all the 
things that beset it in this world, of all that constitutes him a 
person in the eyes of other men. He would wish to be left undis- 
turbed, in the exclusive purity of his poetic self, on what he finely 
calls the ‘ furtive threshold ’ of his kingdom. Even the vibrating 
verse in which he conveys his Ideas and his Absences must be so 
delicate, so fragile in its constitution, that it almost seems to 
disappear. As nearly as possible, ‘the immortal Word ’ itself 
must be ‘ tacit ’—it must be the projection of a Silence in which 
is embodied an Absence. 

Finally, even the blanks, the virginal white spaces of the 
poet’s page, assume for Mallarmé a significance in terms of this 
conception. In his highest moods he would leave the page a 
complete blank ; he would inscribe on it nothing that would be a 
disturbing and diminishing intrusion upon the vision of absolute 
loveliness that the page represents. But this mood of course, 
precisely because it is a mood of absolute achievement or fulfil- 
ment, is nihilistic, and it could only lead to an annihilation of all 
poetic text. And so Mallarmé comes to terms with the con- 
ditions imposed by this life, and his poems are not a collection of 
blank pages. In his last work, however, Un Coup de dés, one of 
the sections of the great Book towards which all his life tended, 
and which he was never to complete, he uses the blank as an 
instrument of technique. In this poem the blanks are an integral 
part of the composition, and their disposition and size are of real 
importance ; they prolong into further suggestion and dream 
the suggestions and dreams of the text. 

Poetry should have everything to say, and yet should not 
say it: this is a doctrine implicit in the esthetic of certain of the 
German Romantics”; and this is the ideal of Mallarmé, who 
probably had little or no acquaintance with the work of these 
writers. He gave much better expression to the theory than 
they, developed it altogether much further, and applied it far 
more successfully than they did. 

In July 1866 Mallarmé wrote to Aubanel that he had made a 
momentous discovery: he had ‘ found the key to himself,’ and 
henceforth his life’s work lay clear before him. What he meant 
by this he did not make altogether plain to Aubanel, who scratched 
his head and remained puzzled. But the explanation of this 
enigmatic statement is provided in a letter written by Mallarmé 

#2 On this point, see ‘German Romanticism. A Progressive definition,’ by 
C, J. Brennan, in the Modern Language Review of New South Wales (January 192 0) 
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to Coppée in 1868.18 ‘ Two years ago,’ he says, ‘ I committed the 
sin of looking upon Dream in its ideal nudity.’ And now he is 
confronted with the ‘ horrible vision of a pure work,’ and he was 
obsessed and tormented by this vision until the end of his life. 
The struggle it imposed upon him, which he accepted with sublime 
courage, killed him. 

As I have indicated, there is something Platonic (and, one 
may add, Spinozistic, Hegelian—Absolutist, in a word) in all 
this part of Mallarmé’s thought. But there is also something in 
his system which sharply differentiates it from these absolutist 
conceptions as they are ordinarily understood. His aspiration 
towards the Ideal does not end in the unsatisfying pale abstrac- 
tions, devoid of all vivid distinguishing qualities or content, of 
the world of most absolutist philosophy. There is no ‘ unearthly 
ballet of bloodless categories’ in his work. The Idea of his 
perfect flower, /’absente de tous bouquets, rises ‘ musically ’ when 
he summons it into being. It is not a dialectical entity, but a 
thing of music, and in a lesser degree a thing of plastic form, and 
it has a sharp appeal for the senses. Mallarmé, even when he is 
most a philosopher, always remains a poet, a devotee of the Word, 
an uncompromising man of letters. This, we may note, is one of 
the many points upon which Mme. Turquet-Milnes goes seriously 
wrong in her estimation of Mallarmé. She says, for example, 
that ‘his ideal is not literary but philosophic’; that he is ‘a 
purely intellectual genius,’ and she reinforces this in another 
passage by saying that he is ‘all intellect.’ According to her, 
he did not ‘ feel the beauty and voluptuousness of things through 
love,’ but as a matter of fact he did in a very large degree ; even 
in the specific case of love for woman’s physical charms, Mallarmé 
was sensitively responsive, and he constantly gives expression to 
sensuous and even sensual appreciation. Mme. Turquet-Milnes 
opposes him to Baudelaire, who, she affirms, was ‘all senses,’ 
which he was not; the truth is that Mallarmé’s senses were as 
sharp as Baudelaire’s, only they were less crude than the latter’s, 
and they provide much of the material of his poetry. Elsewhere, 
however, Mme. Turquet-Milnes says that Mallarmé ‘takes the 
tangible universe for his foundation,’ that he ‘ rests on reality,’ 
and ‘ takes pleasure in describing nothing but ordinary objects’ 
(a statement that needs considerable qualification). This is an 
instance of the contradictory confusion of thought that often 
makes her work remarkable. M. Thibaudet says the right thing 
in this connexion : Mallarmé, he declares, was possessed of acute, 
very delicate and somewhat morbid sensibilities, which were 
constantly aroused to a state of exasperation. We may also 


18 Published in the Revue des Deux Mondes (October 1, 1923). 
MF, H, Bradley, Principles of Logic. 
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take note here of another of Mme. Turquet-Milnes’ amazing 
affirmations. ‘His great weakness—we shall never cease to 
say it—is that of interrupting the flight of his thought for the 
pursuit of words.’ Even if Mme. Turquet-Milnes never ceases to 
say it, no one who knows his Mallarmé will ever cease to deny it. 
Mallarmé was unswerving, as much as any man in the history of 
literature or thought has ever been, in pursuing the flight of his 
thought to its furthest consequences. It is precisely that that 
constitutes him a hero, as Mockel and others of his disciples 
proclaimed him. To miss that point is to miss the central and 
directive fact of his moral life. And, one may add, would a man 
whose ideal was ‘ not literary but philosophic’ be likely to be 
preoccupied merely with words in the way and to the extent 
suggested by Mme. Turquet-Milnes ? 

The securing of this impression of silence, the conveying of a 
notion lying behind the object—a notion elusive and almost 
absent—is, Mallarmé considers, a form of creation, and a very 
high one: to present the object in this way, he maintains, is 
equivalent to creating it ; and of course he is right, for the artist 
who thus transmits the object has virtually brought forward 
something that was not there before ; or at least something that 
was not there for ordinary vision. 

Absence, then, and Silence are two of the key-words that give 
us access to Mallarmé’s zsthetic. The poet should constantly be 
suggesting something that is not immediately there—that may 
have been there once, and that may never at all have been on this 
earth ; this suggestion of what is absent is much more powerful 
poetically than the presentation of something in its concrete 
presence. This leads to a third stage in the doctrine; things 
have not so much value in themselves as in being signs of some- 
thing else lying beyond them, of something else that in the full 
meaning of the word is transcendental. This is the famous 
Theory of Correspondences, which Mallarmé received primarily 
from Baudelaire, who inherited it from a tradition extending over 
many centuries. Things in this life, on this earth, correspond not 
only to one another—colours to sounds, sounds to perfumes, 
etc.—but to other and much greater things, which belong to a 
further world, and are much nearer to ultimate Reality than those 
of which we have cognisance. The writer who confines himself 
to things in their immediate present aspect misses all their 
mysterious inner potentialities arising from the fact of their 
relationships with transcendental things. One of the chief aims 
of the poet should be to seize and suggest these relationships, and 
this cannot be done in terms of the older systems of esthetic. 
It is from this particular stage that the whole doctrine derives its 
name of Symbolism. Certain things here are symbols of certain 
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other things here, and of other things, again, which are trans- 
cendental. It is unfortunate that the whole doctrine has been 
named after one of its parts, and that perhaps not the most 
important part. Of course, the Symbolism of which we are 
speaking should be sharply distinguished from other sorts—from 
that of Maurice Scéve and Gongora, for instance, and especially 
from that of Vigny, who is often in bad text-books described as 
one of the founders (or at least precursors) of the Symbolist 
school of which Mallarmé was the chief figure and the legislator. 
There is nothing new in Vigny’s symbolism ; it is simply the simile 
or the metaphor employed on a larger scale than it usually had 
been in the past ; and, compared to Mallarmé’s, it is thoroughly 
external all the time. It is arbitrary, it does not deal with real 
relationships at all, and least of all those that are involved in the 
intimate and ultimate structure of the universe. In order to 
differentiate the kind of symbolism employed by Mallarmé 
from the older, banal sort, I have chosen to refer to it as 
“ esoteric.’ 

M. Valéry, in his summary definition of Symbolism,!* reduces 
it exclusively to an aspiration to appropriate the effects of music 
—a thing with which I shall deal presently. But even the most 
cursory account of Symbolism must take cognisance of the Symbol, 
as we have defined it in what precedes. Although it was not the 
only preoccupation of the Symbolists, it was an essential part of 
the esthetic of many of them, and in particular of Mallarmé 
himself. And the Symbol has not necessarily anything to do with 
the effects of pure music which the majority of these writers 
strove to attain. 

Yet another stage of the doctrine is reached when the 
individual writer himself is considered ; for, viewed as a per- 
sonality, he is something very much more than a ratiocinative 
mind. Every soul, says Mallarmé, is a melody, and as such does 
not merely wish to express itself in rational language ; it has a 
need to sing, to give forth its inner music, and this music is highly 
individual, it is not the same as that of another person. Once 
again, therefore, it will not express itself in terms of utterance 
that all men employ on ordinary occasions. 

All these things considered, poetry, so far from being some- 
thing reducible to logical, plain, straightforward speech, is, on 
the contrary, something highly mystical; as Mallarmé himself 
puts it, it is a species of sorcery. A verse (of the Symbolist sort) 
is a ‘supernatural term,’ into which utterance resolves itself 
when things are transfigured. It has an inner life of its own, 
quite independent of the meaning and ordinary functions of the 
words composing it; these words, set in the verse, acquire 

15 In the aforementioned avant-propos to La Connaissance de la Déesse, 
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powers that they never have when they are isolated, or when they 
are employed in common speech ; they reciprocally light one 
another up with new splendour, as do precious stones set together 
in a strand. Out of these words combined a new word is made, 
complete in itself, the like of which has never existed before in 
the language ; and this word is incantatory, insists Mallarmé, 
always returning to the point that there is magic in the whole 
thing. There is a relationship with forces that lie beyond this 
world. Again, insists Mallarmé, a true verse is not merely 
ancillary, it does not merely serve to bring to light already 
existing types or kinds of beauty ; it is creative of new beauty, 
for once the magical process of poetry is set in operation, a 
thousand elements of hitherto unassociated beauty rush to take 
their place in the verse, and they compose a new order. More- 
over, the resources of verse provide mankind with a means of 
offsetting the grievous defects due to chance and accident to 
which all human speech is subject. As a good Symbolist, Mal- 
larmé would wish that the structure of a word in all languages 
should correspond to its meaning; but this is far from being 
the case, for the same meaning is represented by different words 
in different languages, and these different words are often not 
even similar to each other. Here at least there seems to be a 
failure of correspondence in a very important matter. If this 
were irremediable, the thorough-going Symbolist poet would be 
sadly handicapped ; but the supernatural term created by the 
verse is able to surmount all obstacles inherent in language. 
Thus chance in speech is ‘ sovranly denied,’ and this gives us the 
‘measure of the apotheosis of the soul of man.’ One of the 
gravest defects of a verse, in Mallarmé’s eyes, is that each word 
of it should live its own individual life, and thus be no more 
than one of the elements of a mosaic,!® instead of losing its 
individuality and serving simply as a ‘ transition’ in a ‘ gamut’ 
constituting a new unity. All this, one may add, applies in some 
measure to any verse of real poetry, even of the kind secured by 
traditional means ; but it applies much more to verses that in 
the fullest sense of the word are Symbolist. In these there is 
much more sorcery, much more invasion and stirring of trans- 
cendental presences. 

Furthermore, a writer, if he is going to use poetry for these 
higher, subtler purposes, must invest it with more powers than 
it has been the custom to accord to it; he must extend to it 
many of the prerogatives which are looked upon as being proper 
only to music. 

Mallarmé had no doubt that these prerogatives were no less 


16 He gently reproaches his friend Coppée with this fault: see letter, 
December 5, 1866. 
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proper to literature than to music; and he went further 
than this—he maintained that they belonged to literature 
even more than to music. He affirmed that true music is 
resident not nearly so much in the ‘ elementary sonorities’ of 
instruments—wooden, copper, stringed and other—as in the 
‘intellectual Word at its apogee.’ Music has really appropriated 
what properly belongs to literature, and it is now time for litera- 
ture to come into its own again. And so poetry will regain ‘ the 
shocks, the slipping, gliding movements, the illimitable and 
unfaltering trajectories, the quickly elusive opulertces,’ and all 
the other properties of music. One which delights Mallarmé 
particularly is ‘ wne inaptitude délicieuse a finir ’—a reluctance to 
advance to anything direct, hard and sharp, clear-cut, conclusive ; 
there must always be the hint of things beyond, always the 
twilight merging into obscurity. 

Thus, says Mallarmé, ‘ on posséde les moyens du Mystére’ : 
the poet who works in these terms has the best means of approach 
to mystery, the best means of evoking it, and, what is more 
important still, the best means of creating it; for, as already 
indicated, poetry of the sort in question is, in part at least, an 
act of genuine creation, besides being a revelation of transcen- 
dental forces, and as such having mere representational value, 
although representational value of a very high order indeed. 
Mallarmé further says that this esthetic provides modern man, 
‘ ce civilisé édenique ’—this being who, in spite of all that civiliza- 
ion has done for him and has to offer him, cannot but continue 
to aspire after some Eden—with a possession more precious than 
all other goods, and brings him within reach of supreme felicities ; 
for it gives him a doctrine whereby he can happily adjust himself 
to the universe as he now experiences it ; and it also leads him to 
a country, a country which he will recognize as his true home, 
and wherein his spirit may find repose. 

In other words, if one may expand the all too compressed 
thought of Mallarmé, this esthetic is nothing less than a religion ; 
as spiritual and mystical as any other, and yet making no hard 
and impossible demands upon the reason; for nothing merely 
conjectural, nothing of the absurdity so dear to Tertullian and 
Pascal, enters into it; and it is nobler than any other, for it 
makes no appeal to the lesser, basely selfish side of man’s nature, 
which is desperately concerned to prolong its individuality, 
however little worth preserving it may be ; its sole appeal is to 
the highest part of man, the part that seeks towards what else is 
highest in this world, and thence to what is highest in the trans- 
cendental world. And it reinstates man in his Eden ; or, better 
still, conducts him to an Eden greater than any that he may 
have known and lost in any part of his odyssey in the past. 
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It offers him sure salvation, and salvation of the only acceptable 
sort. 

Mallarmé certainly inspired his disciples and friends with a 
feeling that the doctrine for which he stood had within it the 
elements of a religion. ‘There was something religious in the 
air,’ says M. Valéry, talking of these times ; and he tells us that 
certain minds found the new esthetic so beautiful that they could 
not help thinking of it as supra-human, and that they made it 
the object of a cult, and worshipped it. And, referring to the 
same attitude in another passage, he records that a new religion 
was very nearly founded. Mallarmé himself was never in doubt 
as to where the highest religious truth and beauty lay. The 
flamboyant Barbey d’Aurevilly one day enthusiastically read him 
the Apostles’ Creed, and no doubt thought he was conferring a 
signal benefit upon him. ‘I believe the world will be saved by a 
better literature,’ was Mallarmé’s magnificently disconcerting 
response. 

And yet Mme. Turquet-Milnes assures us that Mallarmé’s 
perpetual cry was that he was ‘ dying for want of finding ’ his 
Eden—whereas he was fully confident that he had found the only 
Eden that was worth finding; that he continually sought the 
Absolute, and found ‘ only the ephemeral and the contingent ’"— 
whereas he himself, who knew better than Mme. Turquet-Milnes, 
was sure that he had a means of access to the Absolute ; that, 
unlike Villiers de Lisle-Adam, who ‘ had the courage to go further,’ 
and ‘ take refuge’ in Christianity, he ‘ failed’ because he had 
not a ‘true religion’! To say that criticism of this sort is 
gratuitous is to treat it very mildly. 

Such, reduced as far as possible to ordinary plain speech, is 
the substance of Mallarmé’s teaching, and such, we may be sure, 
was the purport of what he delivered to a group of admiring 
disciples on his famous Tuesdays ; many of those who assisted 
at these receptions or séances have told us how marvellous Mal- 
larmé’s conversation was, but not a single one has succeeded in 
conveying what it was all about. (It is not only in written reports 
that one can find no satisfying enlightenment on this subject. 
I have questioned a certain number of people who attended the 
Tuesday gatherings, but none of them has been at all clear as to 
what Mallarmé actually said; even such a highly competent 
authority as Charles Whibley, a very close friend of Mallarmé’s, 
was disappointingly vague when he discussed the matter with me. 
And no less so was George Moore, another of Mallarmé’s Tuesday 
congregation, who, like Charles Whibley, loved to talk of this 
period of his life, and was by no means inclined to make a pious 
impenetrable mystery of Mallarmé’s vaticinations. As for the 
French devotees I have met, I have found them, with regard to 
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what Moréas calls the ‘ noble dialectic’ of Mallarmé, no more 
explicit than these two English familiars of the great master.) 

A few words are demanded on the subject of Mallarmé’s 
‘obscurity.’ Mme. Turquet-Milnes denies in effect that the 
obscurity exists ; according to her, all that is required is that 
Mallarmé’s verse should be ‘ rendered into English,’ when, she 
assures us, it ‘ becomes crystal clear.’ We will not pause to 
consider this phenomenon of a body of poetry becoming limpid 
only if and when it is rendered into another language ; we will 
only remark that Mr. Arthur Ellis’s versions, to which she 
appended a vade-mecum or guide-book to Mallarmé, and of which 
she is probable thinking, do not give the remotest idea of the 
essential qualities of Mallarmé’s poetry, however admirable they 
may be as exercises in English verse. But Mme. Turquet-Milnes 
is surely in a class by herself in possessing the happy privilege of 
finding Mallarmé ‘ crystal clear’; all other readers of Mallarmé 
(and some of them are very clever people) recognize that in certain 
sections of his work at least he is very obscure. And the fact 
that Mme. Turquet-Milnes does not find him obscure is a proof 
that she has not seized what is one of the cardinal principles of 
his esthetic. For, as we have already made plain, he deliberately 
meant, at least after he attained poetic maturity, the greater 
part of his work to be obscure. Obscurity as he conceived it— 
that is, not as something due to clumsy thinking, but as something 
issuing from superfine thinking or ecstasy—was for him a saving 
grace or virtue ; it was a very important, an integral part of his 
technique that raised poetry to a higher power, and he cultivated 
it sedulously. M. Valéry is wrong when he says that the obscurity 
of Mallarmé’s poetry is due merely to its refractivity. The 
refractivity is only one of the causes collaborating to produce 
obscurity. Mallarmé himself is quite definite on this point, as 
the following words of his show : 


... 1a face alternative ici élargie vers l’obscur; scintillante 1A avec 
certitude, d’un phénoméne, le seul, je l’appelai l’Idée. 


That is, there is in his work an obscurity tout court, existing in its 
own right, independent of all other considerations, and deliberately 
cultivated ; and there is such obscurity as may accompany the 
presentation of the Idea, although he himself hopes that this 
presentation will be an illumination. Any obscurity incidental 
to this presentation arises from the fact that Mallarmé does not 
seek to convey the Idea en bloc, in its immediate entirety, but in 
its ‘ prismatic subdivisions,’ as he puts it ; and this is the kind of 
obscurity that M. Valéry is thinking of. M. Royére is much nearer 
the mark when he says that Mallarmé’s obscurity is due to the 
fact that Mallarmé so organizes language that it shall yield results 
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far beyond those which the ordinary run of men can hope to 
obtain from it. 

This leads us to the attempts to ‘ interpret ’ Mallarmé. There 
are many such endeavours to explicate the more obscure of his 
writings.’”? It follows from what I have said above that all 
these attempts are necessarily nugatory, and that they do a real 
disservice to Mallarmé. For they ignore or contravene what is 
most essential in his esthetic. If one is not ready to take Mal- 
larmé on his own terms, the best thing to do is to leave him alone 
altogether. 

I have not examined, as one would have to do in a complete 
study of Mallarmé, the various philosophical ideas inherent in his 
system: his conception of the Absolute and of Chance, the 
Theory of Correspondences, etc. What I have been most con- 
cerned to do is to insist upon the supra-logical powers of poetry 
which Mallarmé sought to develop, and the avenues of dream 
which he sought to open up. These latter things belong to poetry 
independently of the afore-mentioned philosophical considerations. 
The sort of poetry after which Mallarmé aspired is not altogether 
new ; there is something of it in previous literature, and par- 
ticularly in English literature (but in this previous literature it is 
only incidental, accidental, precarious and sporadic ; and Mal- 
larmé tried to make it sure and central). As M. Valéry says, it 
issues from ‘all the experience of previous literature’; it is 
‘ the supreme flower of the most profound culture.’ 

As this year happens to be the centennial anniversary of his 
death, one may cite Coleridge especially as having anticipated or 
adumbrated certain of the more important doctrines of Mallarmé. 
The greater part of the time, the latter would have been thoroughly 
at home in the intellectual society of the most various, the 
furthest-ranging, the most richly-gifted mind»in the whole 
history of English letters, one of whose many titles to fame is 
that he is the profoundest esthetician yet produced by this 
country; and Mallarmé would doubtless have affirmed that 
Coleridge’s work at its best was, as pure poetry, superior to that 
of any of his predecessors, not excluding Shakespeare. 

Let us note very rapidly a few of the points which constitute 
Coleridge a precursor of Mallarmé in his most developed stages. 
Coleridge’s philosophy, which contained many elements of 
Platonic or neo-Platonic Idealism, has as its foundation the 
notion of the absolute and infinite Reality. In Coleridge’s view, 
the finite, to be truly actual, must have its subsistence in this 
Reality ; if it wills itself to be actual otherwise, under ‘ impossible 
conditions,’ that is, it gives rise to a ‘ strange contradiction,’ and 

1" Cf., in particular, those of M. Camille Soula, all published by Edward 
Champion. ’ 
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this is the cause of what is known as evil in the world (Opus 
maximum). Coleridge’s great ambition was to prove that the 
material universe, as well as the spiritual, is the expression of an 
Idea. The individual mind, according to him, receives the Idea 
“to comprehend the universe, the world without and the yet 
more wonderful world within’ (ibid.). The aim of poetry, he 
held, no less than of philosophy, is to effect ‘the union of the 
universal and of the particular’ (ibid.). What is important is 
not the all but the whole : ‘ all is an endless fleeting abstraction ; 
the whole is a reality’ (Table Talk) ; and this is the reality which 
poetry must seek to capture. Science cannot do this, for ‘ the 
full applicability of abstract science ceases the moment reality 
begins ’ (Op. max.). ‘ I was to take from history its accidentality,’ 
says Coleridge, speaking of the same thing from another point of 
view (Table Talk). 

And so for Coleridge ‘ all genius is metaphysical ; because the 
ultimate end of genius is ideal, however it may be actualised by 
incidental and accidental circumstances’ (Table Talk). ‘No 
man,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ was ever yet.a great poet without being 
at the same time a profound philosopher’ (Biog. lit.). And in 
another passage he says that the poet must be ‘ impelled by a 
mighty inward force,’ the ‘obscure impulse’ in him must 
“gradually become a bright and clear and burning Idea’ 
(Prelim. : Treatise on Method). How is the Idea, which ‘ is above 
form, and is its essence, the universal in the individual’ (On 
Poesy or Art), to be conveyed by the artist ? ‘An Idea, in the 
highest sense of the word, cannot be conveyed but by a symbol’ 
(Biog. lit.). The artist must imitate that which is within the 
thing . . . and discourse to us by symbols’ (On Poesy or Art), 
Beauty may be defined as ‘ the subjection of matter to spirit so 
as to be transformed into a symbol in or through which the spirit 
reveals itself’ (Biog. lit.). 

Here we have something analogous to Mallarmé’s doctrine 
that supernatural forces are at work in a true verse of poetry. 
Very interesting in the same connexion is Coleridge’s assertion 
that in Nature we have a scale in which ‘ the maximum of each 
lower state becomes the base and receptive substrate, as it were, 
of a higher kind, commencing through the irradiation and trans- 
figuration by the higher power, the base of which it has become 
(Op. max.). Mallarmé would have argued that this process of 
‘ irradiation and transfiguration ’ takes place in an eminent and 
supreme degree in a line of poetry of the highest kind ; and he 
would have welcomed Coleridge’s statement that imagination is 
a ‘ synthetic and magical power ’ (Biog. lit.). 

He would also have rejoiced at Coleridge’s assertion that 
‘ Beauty is an immediate presence, between which and the be- 
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holder nihil est’ (Table Talk) ; that to a sensitive mind the beauty ~ 
of a landscape is ‘ music,’ and the very ‘ rhythm of the soul’s 
movements’ (Semina rerum); that poetry ‘has a logic of its” 
own, more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and © 
dependent on more, and more fugitive causes’ than the logic of | 
science (Béog. lit.) ; and that the poet solicits us to do nothing ~ 
more than ‘ to yield ourselves to a dream’ (ibid.). It is also note- © 
worthy that Coleridge said that to please him’ a poem must be > 
either music or sense ’ (Table Talk) ; thereby implying that there ~ 
is a valuable kind of poetry whose virtue consists in its musical 7 
qualities, altogether independent of what the world knows as © 
sense. Coleridge even anticipates Mallarmé ,on the much-vexed | 
question of obscurity, and provides an excellent apologia for ” 
Mallarmé’s technique. ‘ The charge of impenetrable obscurity,’ © 
he says, ‘is at one time or another brought against every great 
‘discoverer and benefactor of the human race; excepting only — 
when the discoveries have been capable of being rendered palpable ~ 
to the ordinary senses, and have therefore come under the © 
cognisance of our “ sober judicious critics,” the men of “‘ sound 
common sense”; i.¢., of those snails in intellect, who wear 
their eyes at the tips of their feelers . . .’ (Ommiana) ; and he © 
draws, as Mallarmé was to do, a distinction between journalism ~ 
and other writing of a practical sort on the one hand, and on the © 
other that kind of creative expression which alone is worthy of | 
the name of literature. ‘An ignorant coxcomb may very | 
effectively wield a pen in a newspaper office’ is his withering © 
comment (Table Talk). It would be easy to amplify and develop 
all this: but enough has been said to indicate that in many 
striking ways Coleridge is a predecessor of Mallarmé. A satis- © 
factory account of Coleridge’s zsthetic has yet to be written. 

The only writer in English who has attempted in a consistent — 
fashion to apply the principles of Symbolism is C. J. Brennan, a 
name completely unknown in England. He is by far the most 
considerable poet (and scholar) yet produced by the British 
Empire outside Britain, and I am dealing with him in a work to 
appear shortly,!* in which I have used a certain amount of the 
material that has gone into the making of this essay. 


18 To be published by P. R. Stephensen & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia. 
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